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Abstract 


Ongoing  work  in  anomaly  detection  in  hyperspectral  images  has  shown  that 
cluster  analysis  performed  in  appropriate  principal  component  subspaces  can  enhance  the 
perfonnance  of  detectors  such  as  the  Reed-Xiaoli  detector  and  its  derivatives.  Numerous 
operational  considerations  motivate  the  development  of  an  online  or  incremental 
clustering  algorithm,  which  can  perform  clustering  as  pixels  of  the  image  are  collected  in 
real  time  rather  than  waiting  until  the  full  image  is  complete.  Such  an  algorithm  is 
developed  by  combining  key  elements  of  existing  clustering  algorithms  from  related 
domains.  The  parameters  of  the  algorithm  are  tuned  and  perfonnance  of  the  algorithm  is 
assessed  using  a  set  of  actual  hyperspectral  images  by  exploiting  key  attributes  of  an 
appropriate  principal  component  sub-space.  A  byproduct  of  the  clustering  algorithm  is  a 
rudimentary  anomaly  detector  which  demonstrates  the  feasibility  of  cluster  based  outlier 
detection  in  hyperspectral  imagery. 
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ONLINE  CLUSTER  ANALYSIS  SUPPORTING  REAL  TIME  ANOMALY 
DETECTION  IN  HYPERSPECTRAL  IMAGERY 


I.  Introduction 


General  Issue 

Recent  advances  in  imaging  have  moved  beyond  multispectral  to  hyperspectral 
imaging.  Hyperspectral  images  contain  a  host  of  available  infonnation,  but  require 
advanced  techniques  for  image  processing  and  anomaly  detection.  Hyperpsectral 
imagery  is  especially  well  suited  to  finding  unusual  signatures  in  a  background.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  manmade  objects  in  a  natural  setting,  which  motivates  an  interest  in 
the  technology  from  the  defense  community.  For  various  reasons,  the  processing  of  a 
hyperspectral  image  as  it  is  being  collected  or  in  real-time  is  of  interest.  Common 
anomaly  detection  methods,  which  have  been  adapted  to  detect  anomalies  as  the  image  is 
being  collected,  can  be  enhanced  by  the  use  of  cluster  analysis  to  group  similar 
signatures,  particularly  backgrounds,  in  the  image  into  distinct  groups  or  clusters.  In 
order  for  a  detector  to  benefit  from  a  clustering  of  pixels  in  the  image  as  the  image  is 
being  processed,  the  clustering  would  need  to  occur  as  the  image  is  being  collected. 

Most  common  clustering  algorithms  operate  on  a  set  of  data  that  is  static,  and  complete  as 
the  time  of  cluster.  Although  several  clustering  algorithms  have  been  developed  to 
perform  clustering  as  data  enters  the  algorithm,  no  such  algorithm  has  been  applied  to 
hyperspectral  image  processing  and  anomaly  detection  in  real  time. 
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Research  Objectives 

The  first  objective  of  this  project  is  to  demonstrate  a  relatively  fast  clustering 
algorithm  that  can  cluster  hyperspctral  imagery  pixels  as  an  image  is  being  collected. 

This  differs  from  the  previously  demonstrated  method  of  using  a  clustering  method  on  an 
entire  image  prior  to  performing  anomaly  detection. 

Research  Focus 

The  implementation  or  development  of  a  clustering  algorithm  that  can  cluster 
hyperspectral  imagery  in  real  time  requires  an  understanding  of  the  data  to  be  clustered. 
Hyperspectral  imagery  often  undergoes  dimensionality  reduction  by  projecting  the 
collected  data  into  a  principal  component  subspace.  This  project  must  expend  some 
effort  in  understanding  the  behavior  of  the  hyperspectral  data  in  the  principal  component 
subspace  to  both  select  or  develop  an  appropriate  algorithm  and  to  select  appropriate 
parameters,  as  required.  Additionally,  as  the  clustering  must  support  anomaly  detection, 
a  demonstration  of  a  detector  which  takes  as  input  the  clustered  data,  would  be  relevant. 
Appropriate  detectors  will  be  investigated  for  this  reason. 

Limitations 

Only  a  few  hyperspectral  data  sets  are  available  for  use.  The  applicability  of  the 
specific  parameters  that  may  be  found  through  this  project  may  only  be  relavent  to  the 
imaging  systems  used  to  detennine  the  parameters;  however,  the  method  used  to 
detennine  the  parameters  should  be  relevant  to  any  given  hyperspectral  imaging  system. 
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Implications 

An  online  clustering  algorithm  for  use  with  hyperpsetral  imagery  would  not  only 
improve  anomaly  detection  performance,  but  also  potentially  allow  for  image 
segmentation  or  improved  inputs  for  signature  matching  purposes.  Such  an  algorithm 
may  have  utility  in  other  domains  which  exhibit  any  of  the  exploitable  features  of  the 
hyperspectral  domain  used  to  construct  the  algorithm. 

Preview 

Chapter  2  will  cover  the  necessary  background  in  hyperspectral  imagery, 
principal  component  analysis,  anomaly  detection,  and  clustering  to  fully  develop 
reasoning  behind  the  algorithm  developed  chapter  3.  Chapter  3  opens  with  a  description 
of  some  simple  tests  that  can  indicate  a  priori  whether  or  not  the  intended  algorithm 
described  might  work  in  a  given  domain.  The  algorithm  itself  is  then  described,  followed 
by  the  methods  required  to  verify  and  validate  the  functionality  of  the  algorithm.  Chapter 
4  presents  the  results  from  both  the  initial  tests  described  in  chapter  3  and  the  verification 
and  validation  testing  described  at  the  end  of  Chapter  3.  Several  interesting  features  of 
the  principal  component  subspace  will  be  described,  suggesting  a  number  of  areas  for 
further  research.  Fast  online  clustering  will  be  demonstrated,  as  will  anomaly  detection 
as  a  byproduct  of  online  clustering. 
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II.  Literature  Review 


Chapter  Overview 

This  chapter  follows  the  pattern  of  (Bush,  2012)  and  (Williams,  Robustness  of 
Multiple  Clustering  Algorithms  on  Hyperspectral  Images,  2007)  in  providing  a 
background  in  hyperspectral  imagery  (HSI)  before  discussing  principal  component 
analysis  (PCA)  as  a  dimensionality  reduction  tool  for  HSI.  Relevant,  current  work  in 
anomaly  detection  in  HSI  is  then  presented  to  motivate  the  discussion  on  clustering  and 
the  need  for  an  online  clustering  algorithm  for  HSI  applications. 

Hyperspectral  Imagery 

Hyperspectral  imagery  is  similar  to  consumer  digital  photography,  differing 
primarily  in  the  range  and  resolution  of  frequencies  recorded  for  each  pixel  in  the  image. 
Commercially  available  black  and  white  digital  cameras  receive  electromagnetic 
radiation  in  wavelengths  corresponding  to  the  human  visible  range,  and  project  it  onto  a 
focal  plane  array  which  then  converts  the  energy  levels  into  an  intensity,  which  is  then 
recorded  in  the  image.  In  commercially  available  color  cameras,  the  wavelengths 
corresponding  to  the  colors  red,  green,  and  blue  are  recorded  at  the  focal  plane  on  a  pixel 
by  pixel  basis.  Hyperspectral  imaging  systems  collect  a  wider  range  of  wavelengths  and 
project  them  through  more  complex  means  onto  a  suite  of  sensors  which  record  the 
energy  levels  in  each  continuous  range  of  wavelengths,  called  a  band,  in  the  range,  often 
at  a  finer  resolution  than  the  frequency  separation  between  red,  green,  and  blue 
wavelengths.  While  a  digital  camera  will  have  3  numerical  values  to  record  for  a  single 
pixel,  a  hyperspectral  imaging  system  may  have  hundreds  of  values  to  record,  a  majority 
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of  which  will  be  outside  the  human  visual  range.  Figure  1  shows  a  graphical 
representation  of  a  hyperspectral  image.  The  image  was  collected  using  the  system 
described  in  (Rickard,  Basedow,  Zalewski,  Silverglate,  &  Silverglate,  1993).  The  top 
layer  is  the  image  as  would  be  seen  by  the  human  eye.  The  subsequent  three  layers  show 
the  intensity  of  each  pixel  in  the  red,  green,  and  blue  ranges,  while  all  other  layers,  shown 
in  gray  as  they  cannot  be  seen  by  humans,  represent  the  other  bands  which  contain  the 
vast  majority  of  the  information  recorded  by  the  system.  The  full  spectrum  recorded  by 
the  system  of  several  representative  pixels  is  also  shown. 


}Red,  Green,  &  Blue  Components 
(Human  Visual  Range) 


Other  Components 
(Outside  Human  Visual  Range) 


Figure  1:  A  Hyperspectral  Image 

The  four  spectral  plots  shown  in  Figure  1  each  show  three  example  pixels  from 
parts  of  the  image  that  contain  four  very  different  objects.  Specifically,  notional  trees, 
grass,  dirt  and  road  pixel  spectra  are  shown.  Across  the  spectrum  imaged  by  the  sensor, 
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the  intensity  values  in  each  band  for  each  type  of  material  are  similar,  while  the 
intensities  in  each  band  between  the  objects  clearly  differ  in  some  regions.  The  intensity 
of  the  pixels  in  the  human  visual  range  in  this  image  accounts  for  only  about  10%  of  the 
range  of  wavelengths  collected  by  the  sensor.  The  fact  that  different  objects  have 
different  spectral  signatures  outside  the  human  visual  range  means  that  two  objects  of  the 
same  “color”  as  perceived  by  a  human  eye  can  be  easily  distinguished  from  each  other  in 
a  hyperspectral  image.  In  military  application,  this  could  provide  a  method  to  defeat 
some  types  of  camouflage,  or  match  specific  signatures  for  the  detection  or  identification 
of  objects  or  materials. 

For  computer  vision  and  image  processing  applications  including  image 
segmentation  (breaking  the  image  into  regions  containing  similar  pixels  and  presumably, 
similar  objects),  object  detection  (finding  something  in  an  image),  and  object 
classification  (detennining  the  type  of  object  shown  in  an  image  or  subset  of  an  image), 
HSI  data  provides  a  much  richer  source  of  information  than  monochromatic  or  grayscale 
images.  Traditional  image  processing  and  computer  vision  techniques  have  focused  on 
grayscale  images  due  to  their  availability  and  their  relative  simplicity.  Even  recent 
introductory  texts  focus  on  the  grayscale  case,  where  the  spatial  relationships  of  the 
pixels  contain  a  majority  of  the  infonnation  useful  in  processing  (Trucco  &  Verri,  1998). 

Due  to  the  increased  dimensionality,  HSI  is  fundamentally  more  difficult  to 
process  than  traditional  gray  scale  or  three  color  images.  As  an  example,  the  fundamental 
task  of  edge  detection  in  grayscale  images,  which  has  traditionally  relied  on  the  spatial 
relationships  between  the  pixels  in  the  image,  is  considered  well  understood,  with  the 
Canny  edge  detector  having  seen  popular  use  for  over  20  years  (Canny,  1986). 
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Meanwhile,  edge  detection  in  color  images  (a  three  dimensional  rather  than  one 
dimensional  case)  is  not  considered  thoroughly  researched  (Koschan  &  Abidi,  2005). 
This  is  the  case  despite  the  consideration  of  edge  detection  in  color  images  as  early  as  the 
late  1970’s  (Robinson,  1977).  Recent  work  in  this  area  for  HSI  included  the  use  of 
cluster  analysis  of  gradients  in  the  image,  but  the  resulting  algorithm  was 
computationally  intensive  (Dinh,  Leitner,  Paclik,  &  Duin,  2009).  No  clear  “standard” 
algorithm  for  edge  detection  has  appeared  for  HSI  imagery. 

While  the  development  of  methods  for  use  in  HSI  processing  is  still  fairly  recent, 
the  trend  toward  using  the  spectral  more  than  spatial  infonnation  for  processing 
applications  in  the  images  appears  well  established  for  numerous  applications.  Some 
sources  have  sought  to  combine  both  spatial  and  spectral  information  including 
(Goovaerts,  Jacquez,  &  Marcus,  2005)  and  (Messer,  2011),  but  in  each  case,  spectral 
information  (as  reduced  via  some  form  of  component  analysis)  is  the  basis  of  the 
algorithm.  Also,  the  need  for  dimensionality  reduction  techniques  to  reduce 
hyperspectral  images  to  a  manageable  size  for  processing  in  a  reasonable  space  is  widely 
accepted,  with  multiple  techniques  thoroughly  researched  (Williams,  Robustness  of 
Multiple  Clustering  Algorithms  on  Hyperspectral  Images,  2007). 

Principal  Components  Analysis  (PCA) 

PCA  is  used  routinely  used  for  dimensionality  reduction  in  hyperspectral  image 
processing.  Simply  put,  this  technique  transforms  the  intensity  information  in  each  band 
into  a  different  space  by  rotating  the  coordinate  axes  so  that  the  variability  in  the  first 
principal  component  contains  the  maximum  amount  of  variance  in  the  data  set.  The 
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second  principal  component,  constructed  to  be  orthogonal  to  the  first,  contains  the 
maximum  variance  remaining  in  the  data  set  subject  to  the  orthogonality  constraint.  Each 
additional  principal  component  is  constructed  likewise.  The  actual  rotation  matrix  is 
provided  by  the  Eigen  decomposition  of  the  covariance  or  correlation  matrix.  Eigen 
values  provide  a  measure  of  associated  variance  captured  in  the  axes  defined  by  the 
associated  Eigen  vectors.  The  use  of  covariance  or  correlation  produces  different  results, 
and  each  is  appropriate  for  specific  domains.  The  use  of  covariance  based  PCA  is 
assumed  for  the  remainder  of  this  project.  A  thorough  description  of  the  technique  is 
available  in  (Dillon  &  Goldstein,  1984).  An  example  with  data  in  two  dimensions  is 
shown  in  Figure  2. 
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Figure  2:  Two  Dimensional  Example  of  PCA  Translation  and  Rotation 


The  red  points  represent  a  data  set  collected  in  natural  units  (on  both  the  X  and  Y 
axes).  The  blue  points  are  the  PCA  scores  in  two  dimensions.  In  both  set  of  axes,  the 
scale  is  the  same  to  illustrate  the  linear  nature  of  the  PCA  transform.  By  convention,  and 
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for  convenience,  the  blue  points  are  centered,  with  each  axis  having  a  mean  of  zero.  This 
involved  a  translation  of  “down”  30  and  “left”  12  from  the  mean  of  the  original  data.  The 
data  are  also  rotated  clockwise  by  30  degrees.  For  the  blue  points,  the  first  principal 
component  axis  has  the  most  variation.  The  variance  of  the  first  principal  component 
values  is  roughly  78.6.  Meanwhile,  the  second  principal  component  has  a  variance  of 
roughly  1.7.  The  two  axes  are  completely  uncorrelated,  and  a  majority  of  the  information 
relating  to  the  Euclidean  distance  between  the  points  can  be  expressed  in  only  the  first 
principal  component. 

The  blue  points,  also  referred  to  as  the  principal  components  scores,  can  be  used 
in  place  of  the  original  data  for  many  forms  of  analysis.  Unfortunately,  this  complicates 
the  interpretation  of  the  results  of  the  analysis.  In  the  example  shown,  a  score  in  the  first 
principal  component  is  detennined  by  a  linear  combination  of  both  the  original  X  and  Y 
values,  but  is  not  exactly  either  one.  In  this  simple  example,  the  first  principal 
component  appears  most  closely  related  to  the  X  value  in  the  data.  This  could  be 
expressed  mathematically  as  a  correlation  between  the  first  principal  component  scores 
and  the  actual  x  values  in  natural  units.  This  correlation,  taken  for  all  scores  and  all 
variables,  is  referred  to  as  the  loadings  matrix.  If  a  given  component  is  heavily  loaded 
against  a  given  original  variable  (or  set  of  variables),  those  values  drive  the  principal 
component  value  (more  than  the  other  variables).  Viewing  the  loadings  can  greatly  assist 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  principal  components. 

In  an  ideal  application,  the  first  few  principal  components  contain  a  majority  of 
the  total  variation  seen  in  the  data,  and  retain  the  specific  variation  required  to  perform 
the  desired  processing  task,  allowing  the  other  components  to  be  discarded  and  reducing 
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the  dimensionality  required  for  task  perfonnance  substantially.  Essentially,  PCA  is  used 
in  this  manner  to  create  a  subspace  into  which  the  data  set  is  projected.  While  this 
simplifies  processing  for  most  applications,  there  is  no  guarantee  that  the  largest  (or 
several  largest),  principal  components  retain  the  needed  infonnation  to  perfonn  a  desired 
action.  For  non-linear  behaviors,  it  is  even  possible  that  no  single  PCA  will  capture  the 
appropriate  information. 

Assuming  the  use  of  PCA  is  appropriate,  and  the  infonnation  required  for  a  task  is 
contained  in  the  first  several  principal  components,  the  decision  as  to  which  components 
should  be  retained  for  processing  is  non-trivial.  Commonly  discussed  methods  include 
those  due  to  Kaiser,  Cattell,  and  Horn.  While  introduced  in  1965,  the  Horn’s  method  was 
only  recently  implemented  for  a  variety  of  applicable  parameters  by  (Bigley,  2013). 

For  HSI  applications,  numerous  methods  have  been  considered  for  selecting  the 
appropriate  number  of  principal  components  for  reduced  dimensionality  processing. 
Sources  such  as  (Bush,  2012)  and  (Williams,  Robustness  of  Multiple  Clustering 
Algorithms  on  Hyperspectral  Images,  2007)  have  selected  the  number  of  principal 
components  to  retain  based  on  a  few  sample  images  used  for  tuning  or  training  their 
algorithms.  For  the  AutoGAD  algorithm,  which  processes  HSI  images  for  anomaly 
detection,  the  maximum  distance  secant  line  (MDSL)  was  introduced  to  automatically 
select  the  number  of  PC’s  with  substantial  practical  success  (Johnson,  2008).  Work  in 
selecting  non-consecutive  PC’s  based  on  specific  indices  has  been  done  by  (Bihl,  Bauer, 
&  Friend,  2013). 

A  standard  practice  when  using  PCA  for  HSI  processing  is  to  calculate  the  PCA 
scores  of  an  entire  image  (each  point  is  the  spectral  response  of  a  pixel,  without  regard  to 
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spatial  position  in  the  image)  before  beginning  further  processing  on  the  image.  This  is 
problematic  for  any  image  processing  algorithm  that  seeks  to  begin  processing  an  image 
prior  to  its  complete  collection.  This  issue  was  addressed  by  (Bush,  2012),  by  taking  the 
PCA  of  the  first  several  rows  of  a  given  image  and  assuming  stable  principal 
components.  Recently,  other  methods  of  updating  the  principal  components  as  data 
enters  the  system  have  become  available. 

Recursive  PCA  (RPCA)  was  described  by  (Li,  Yue,  Valle-Cervantes,  &  Qin, 
2000).  RPCA  sought  to  address  the  issues  associated  with  using  a  static  PC  set  when  the 
process  varies  with  time.  A  recursive  update  to  the  covariance  matrix  is  central  to  the 
method,  and  it  is  perfonned  after  each  data  point  or  batch  of  data  points  is  collected. 
More  recently,  development  of  online  PCA  (OLPCA),  suggests  that  principal 
components  can  be  successfully  updated  over  time  based  on  key  indicators  rather  than  at 
each  step  (Tang,  Yu,  Chai,  &  Zhao,  2012).  The  key  element  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
OLPCA  algorithm  is  the  use  of  the  residual  (in  contrast  to  the  retained)  principal 
component  infonnation  to  determine  when  the  retained  principal  components  have 
become  insufficient  to  adequately  capture  the  required  amount  of  variability  (for 
whatever  purpose)  in  the  developing  process.  When  a  pre-determined  threshold  of  is 
exceeded,  updates  are  made  directly  to  the  applicable  covariance  matrices  central  to  the 
PCA  methods,  without  reference  to  previously  collected  data.  OLPCA  is  described  as 
more  accurate  and  faster  than  both  moving  window  PCA  (MWPCA)  and  recursive  PCA 
(RPCA)  for  changing  processes  (Tang,  Yu,  Chai,  &  Zhao,  2012).  The  concept  of  using 
continuously  collected  data  to  update  covariance  matrices  have  also  extended  into 
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Adaptive  Kernal  PCA  (or  AKPCA)  (Ding,  Tian,  &  Xu,  2010)  and  moving  window  kernel 
PCA  (Liu,  Kruger,  Littler,  Xie,  &  Want,  2009). 

To  this  point  in  the  discussion  of  PCA,  it  has  been  assumed  that  a  single  set  of 
principal  components  is  appropriate  to  capture  the  infonnation  in  a  single  hyperspectral 
image.  Use  of  PCA  in  this  manner  could  be  considered  global  rather  than  local 
dimensionality  reduction.  Were  the  correlation  of  various  subsets  of  the  image  correlated 
differently,  a  method  to  perform  PCA  locally  might  be  preferable.  Such  a  method  and 
motivating  discussion  is  provided  by  (Chakrabarti  &  Mehrotra,  2000).  Their  method 
allows  for  multi-dimensional  indexing  using  a  specific  tree  structure,  which  greatly 
enhances  computational  efficiency,  and  allows  precise  and  accurate  reconstruction  from 
the  reduced  dimensions  even  when  the  various  sub-sets  of  the  data  differ  greatly  in  their 
correlation.  The  detennination  of  the  local  areas  for  dimensionality  is,  in  fact,  a 
clustering  algorithm.  For  comparison,  this  algorithm  was  considered  by  (Kriegel, 
Kroeger,  &  Zimek,  2009)  to  be  a  slight  variant  of  another  clustering  algorithm  named 
ORCLUS,  with  a  faster  variant  presented  by  (Li,  Huang,  Selke,  &  Yong,  2007). 

Anomaly  Detection 

Anomaly  detection  can  be  summarized  as  finding  things  (items,  areas,  pixels, 
behaviors,  signals,  etc.)  that  are  dissimilar  to  others  which  fonn  the  majority  under 
consideration.  While,  a  field  of  illicit  crops  in  a  forest  of  trees,  an  incongruent  mineral 
deposit  in  a  field  or  an  algae  bloom  in  an  open  ocean  may  each  be  an  anomaly  of  interest 
to  of  civil  law  enforcement,  commercial  prospectors,  or  oceanographers,  defense 
applications  are  generally  more  focused  on  finding  artificial  or  manmade  objects  in 
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natural  settings.  Examples  might  include  artillery  emplacements,  camouflaged  artillery 
emplacements,  buildings,  tents,  or  vehicles.  Hyperspectral  imagery  is  uniquely  suited  to 
finding  anomalies,  particular  if  they  have  been  disguised  in  terms  of  one  part  of  the 
electromagnetic  spectrum  (such  as  the  visual  range),  but  not  in  terms  of  another  area 
(such  as  near  IR)  where  the  object  may  still  be  distinct  from  the  background. 

Numerous  detectors  have  been  described  for  use  in  HSI  applications.  Surveys 
and  comparisons  are  available  from  such  sources  as  (Matteoli,  Diani,  &  Corsini,  2010) 
and  (Smetek  &  Bauer,  A  Comparison  of  Multivariate  Outlier  Detection  Methods  for 
Finding  Hyperspectral  Anomalies,  2008).  The  Reed-Xiaoli  or  RX  detector  first  described 
by  (Reed  &  Yu,  1990)  is  the  basis  of  the  most  relevant  family  of  detectors  for  this 
project.  The  detector  primarily  functions  by  comparing  a  single  pixel  to  those  inside  a 
predetennined  window  size  around  it.  The  comparison  is  performed  using  a  specific 
statistical  test  on  the  RX  score  which  (Bush,  2012)  notes  is  asymptotically  equivalent  to 
the  Mahalanobis  or  statistical  distance  defined  in  Equation  1 . 

DMh  —  V  (x-l  —  x2)S_1(x1  —  x2y 

(1) 

Where: 

x  i  =  n  dimensional  vector  for  the  candidate  point 
X2  =  n  dimensional  vector  for  the  centroid  of  the  window 
S'1  =  Inverse  sample  covariance  matrix 
t  indicates  transposition 

The  Mahalanobis  distance  is  the  multivariate  equivalent  of  a  z-score,  where  the 
inverse  covariance  matrix  acts  as  the  standard  deviation  in  the  traditional  z-score 
calculation.  Unlike  standardizing  each  dimension  independently,  the  use  of  the  inverse 
covariance  matrix  accounts  for  correlation  between  the  bands.  For  an  application  such  as 
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the  RX  score,  the  applicable  covariance  matrix  and  mean  vector  are  calculated  from  the 
pixels  in  the  entire  window  (routinely,  from  the  PCA  scores  of  the  pixels  in  the  window 
after  a  dimensionality  reduction  step).  An  ideal  case  for  detection  would  involve  a  single 
anomalous  pixel  in  the  window,  as  compared  against  the  other  non-anomalous  pixels,  but 
if  an  imaging  system  is  designed  to  have  sufficient  resolution  to  capture  a  single  object  in 
multiple  pixels,  as  might  be  expected  if  consideration  were  given  to  Johnson’s  criteria  as 
shown  in  (Donohue,  1991),  several  anomalous  pixels  will  be  part  of  the  background  in 
the  window,  and  will  potentially  affect  the  construction  of  the  covariance  matrix.  The 
impact  of  having  even  a  small  number  of  outliers  on  a  covariance  matrix  in  HSI 
applications  can  be  severe  as  demonstrated  by  (Smetek  &  Bauer,  Finding  Hyperspectral 
Anomalies  Using  Multivariate  Outlier  Detection,  2007).  To  mitigate  the  impacts  of 
having  anomalous  pixels  in  the  background,  the  locally  adaptive  iterative  RX  (IRX) 
detection  algorithm  was  developed  by  (Taitano  &  Bauer,  2010).  The  algorithm 
systematically  removes  the  declared  anomalous  pixels  from  the  background  calculations 
and  repeats  the  detection  on  the  image  until  no  changes  occur  when  anomalies  are 
removed  from  the  mean  and  covariance  calculations.  An  additional  innovation  to  address 
the  spatial  correlation  was  developed  by  (Williams,  Towards  the  Mitigation  of 
Correlation  Effects  in  the  Analysis  of  Hyperspectral  Imagry  with  Extensions  to  Robust 
Parameter  Design,  2012).  In  the  Linear  RX  (LRX)  and  Iterative  Linear  RX  (ILRX) 
detectors,  the  window  used  for  the  base  RX  and  IRX  algorithm  is  modified  to  be  a  row  or 
set  of  rows  in  the  image  around  the  pixel  to  be  assessed,  rather  than  the  traditional  square 
or  window.  This  increases  the  distance  between  pixels  in  the  window,  to  attempt  to 
decrease  the  effects  of  spatial  correlation.  The  LRX  and  ILRX  detectors  have  the 
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desirable  property  of  being  able  to  detect  anomalies  as  an  image  is  collected,  assuming 
the  image  is  being  collected  line  by  line.  Line  by  line  collection  is  standard  for  a  push 
broom  sensor,  which  is  a  common  implementation  for  a  hyperspectral  imaging  system. 

While  a  single  pixel  could  produce  issues  in  covariance  and  mean  calculations, 
the  presence  of  several  different  backgrounds  in  a  single  window  could  also  produce 
inflation  of  the  covariance  and  adversely  impact  detection.  One  approach  to  mitigating 
the  presence  of  several  potential  backgrounds  in  a  single  window  is  the  use  of  clustering, 
to  segment  the  background  the  image,  as  suggested  by  (Woodruff  &  Reiners,  2004)  and 
(Hardin  &  Rocke,  2004).  The  use  of  clustering  to  separate  the  various  backgrounds  to 
improve  the  perfonnance  of  the  RX  anomaly  detector  and  change  detection  applications 
was  demonstrated  by  (Carlotto,  2005).  The  idea  was  further  explored,  evaluated,  and 
found  useful  by  (Smetek,  Hyperspectral  Imagery  Target  Detection  Using  Improved 
Anomaly  Detection  and  Signature  Matching  Methods,  2007). 

Although  clustering  to  improve  the  RX  detector  has  been  demonstrated,  clustering 
to  support  the  ILRX  or  RX  detector  as  an  image  is  being  collected  has  not.  A  clustering 
method  that  clusters  the  pixels  as  the  image  is  collected  would  be  required  to  perform  this 
task. 

Clustering 

Clustering  is  form  of  unsupervised  learning,  which  seeks  to  place  similar  items 
into  clusters.  Clustering  can  be  summarized  as  placing  things  (items,  areas,  pixels, 
behaviors,  signals,  etc.)  into  groups  where  the  things  in  any  given  group  are  more  similar 
to  each  other  than  they  are  to  any  of  the  things  in  the  other  groups.  In  this  simple 
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construct,  the  groups  are  called  clusters.  While  the  concept  of  clustering  is  rather  simply 
stated,  the  problem  of  grouping  items  together  to  minimize  some  similarity  measure  is 
NP-hard  usually  resulting  in  the  use  of  a  heuristic  algorithm  to  perform  clustering  for 
practical  applications  (Jain  A.  K.,  Data  clustering:  50  years  beyond  K-means,  2010). 

Several  texts  provide  background  on  common  clustering  algorithms  and 
constructs  including  (Dillon  &  Goldstein,  1984)  and  (Duda,  Hart,  &  Stork,  2001). 
Numerous  extensive  surveys  on  the  field  of  clustering  have  also  been  performed.  The 
survey  by  (Xu  &  Wunsch,  2005)  provides  a  useful  single  summary  of  computational 
complexity  of  various  popular  clustering  algorithms  with  an  assessment  of  their  ability  to 
cluster  high  dimensional  data  sets  and  an  evaluation  of  their  performance  on  various 
benchmark  data  sets.  A  review  by  (Jain,  Murty,  &  Flynn,  1999)  provides  a  more  focused 
“statistical  pattern  recognition  perspective”  of  clustering  algorithms.  Another  recent 
survey  (Jain  A.  K.,  Data  clustering:  50  years  beyond  K-means,  2010)  indicates  that 
literally  thousands  of  clustering  algorithms  have  been  developed  over  the  past  50  years 
for  use  in  various  domains.  All  of  the  surveys  and  texts  cited  here  begin  with  the  same 
basic  taxonomy  of  clustering  algorithms,  splitting  them  into  two  major  groups.  One 
group,  described  nearly  universally  as  partitional  cluster,  is  generally  concerned  with 
optimizing  some  objective  measure,  and  frequently  involves  optimization  and  iterative 
processing  to  seek  the  optimum.  The  other  general  class  of  methods,  nearly  universally 
known  as  hierarchical,  seeks  to  place  every  object  somewhere  in  a  hierarchy  of  clusters. 
In  the  extreme,  this  places  every  object  in  a  cluster  by  itself  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hierarchy,  and  all  objects  together  in  a  single  cluster  at  the  top  of  the  hierarchy.  These 
categories  are  further  broken  down  and  augmented  differently  depending  on  the  source. 
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With  such  an  abundance  of  algorithms  and  types  of  algorithms  available,  selecting 
the  appropriate  one  for  a  given  purpose  is  not  at  all  straight  forward.  While  it  is  possible 
to  describe  a  set  of  axioms  which  a  good  clustering  algorithm  should  meet,  the 
impossibility  theorem  due  to  Kleinberg  shows  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  algorithm  to 
behave  in  accordance  with  all  these  axioms  (Jain  A.  K.,  Data  clustering:  50  years  beyond 
K-means,  2010).  Attempting  to  evaluate  all  available  clustering  algorithms  for  a  given 
purpose  is  certainly  practically  impossible.  Fortunately,  a  clustering  of  the  perfonnance 
of  a  wide  variety  of  clustering  algorithms  was  performed  by  (Jain,  Topchy,  Law,  & 
Buhmann,  2004).  A  major  result  of  their  paper  was  showing  that  clustering  algorithms 
can  be  grouped  by  their  behavior,  and  any  member  of  a  given  cluster  will  likely  have  the 
same  general  behavior  on  a  given  type  of  data.  The  ramification  being  that  only  a  few 
algorithms  (one  from  each  of  a  few  various  classes  of  algorithms)  need  be  assessed  to 
detennine  which  ones  might  work  best  for  clustering  in  a  given  domain.  This  fact,  when 
combined  with  the  results  from  (Williams,  Robustness  of  Multiple  Clustering  Algorithms 
on  Hyperspectral  Images,  2007),  indicates  that  distance  based  partitional  clustering 
methods  are  more  promising  in  the  HSI  domain  than  are  hierarchical  methods,  allowing  a 
focus  on  algorithms  such  as  K-means,  ISODATA,  and  similar  derivatives. 

A  high  level  algorithm  due  to  (Looney,  1997)  shown  in  Figure  3,  describes  the 
general  approach  of  numerous  partitional  algorithms.  Similarity  could  be  measured  in 
any  number  of  ways.  Distances  such  as  Euclidean,  Mahalanobis,  divergences,  and 
correlation,  are  common,  and  appear  to  be  popular  in  HSI  processing.  For  some  specific 
algorithms,  such  as  K-means,  this  general  algorithm  is  repeated  until  a  single  pass 
through  the  exemplars  (or  data  elements)  results  in  no  change  to  cluster  assignment, 
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which  achieves  a  local  optimum.  A  single  pass  through  the  algorithm  may  not  guarantee 
any  particular  result  or  behavior  (from  an  optimal  perspective). 


Figure  3:  Looney’s  High  Level  Algorithm 


Another  common  term  that  has  become  solidified  in  the  vocabulary  of  clustering 
is  the  meaning  of  sub-space  clustering.  It  is  described  succinctly  by  (Jain  A.  K.,  Data 
clustering:  50  years  beyond  K-means,  2010)  as  “finding  clusters  embedded  in  low¬ 
dimensional  subspaces  of  the  given  high-dimensional  data.”  Clustering  a  data  set  using  a 
subset  of  the  principal  component  scores,  as  is  common  for  HSI  applications,  is  by 
definition  subspace  clustering,  as  mentioned  in  (Kriegel,  Kroeger,  &  Zirnek,  2009).  Use 
of  PCA  scores  rather  than  actual  data  values  does  not  change  the  structure  of  the 
algorithm,  such  as  the  one  shown  in  Figure  3.  The  algorithm  simply  sees  the  exemplars 
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(or  data  elements)  in  their  subspace  representation.  From  this  perspective,  nearly  any 
clustering  algorithm  could  be  a  subspace  clustering  algorithm,  if  the  algorithm  is 
presented  with  a  data  set  that  has  been  projected  into  some  subspace. 

Before  beginning  a  discussion  of  specific  relevant  algorithms,  it  is  important  to 
mention  that  the  development  of  clustering  algorithms  in  various  fields  appears  to  have 
given  rise  to  disconnects  in  nomenclature.  Specifically,  no  single  adjective  is  used  to 
describe  clustering  algorithms  that  perfonn  (or  that  could  perform)  clustering  as  data  is 
collected.  Further,  the  adjectives  that  are  used  do  not  have  consistent  meanings.  The 
term  “single  pass”  or  “one  pass”  has  seen  somewhat  consistent  use  to  describe  clustering 
that  makes  only  one  pass  through  the  data  to  perform  clustering.  The  tenn  is  used  by 
(Cobb,  1988)  to  describe  an  algorithm  he  was  evaluating.  The  algorithm  was  used  to 
process  multispectral  image  data  that  had  been  completely  collected,  but  the  nature  of  the 
algorithm  inherently  supports  processing  as  data  is  collected.  The  term  was  also  used  by 
(O'Callaghan,  Mishra,  Meyerson,  Guha,  &  Motwani,  2002)  to  describe  a  requirement  of 
their  “streaming-data”  clustering  algorithms.  The  phrase  “streaming-data”  was  also  used 
by  (Aggarwal,  Han,  Wang,  &  Yu,  2003)  while  simultaneously  invoking  the  tenn 
“evolving”  to  describe  changing  data  or  clustering.  Their  framework  introduced  a  two 
component  clustering  method  involving  an  “online  component  which  periodically  stores 
detailed  summary  statistics  and  an  offline  component  which  uses  only  this  [sic]  summary 
statistics.”  The  tenn  “evolutionary  clustering”  is  used  by  (Chakrabarti,  Kumar,  & 
Tomkins,  2006)  to  describe  “processing  time  stamped  data  to  produce  a  sequence  of 
clusterings”  and  also  invokes  “online”  to  describe  the  general  characteristic  of  processing 
data  as  it  is  collected.  Their  work  also  introduces  the  idea  of  minimizing  some  history 
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cost,  or  changes  to  cluster  memberships  assignments  as  data  points  enter  the  clustering 
algorithm.  The  terms  “adaptive”  and  “online”  are  used  to  describe  the  use  of  the 
clustering  algorithm  due  to  (Wang,  Masseglia,  Guyet,  Quiniou,  &  Cordier,  2009)  for 
world  wide  web  data  processing,  while  the  tenn  “streaming”  is  taken  to  form  the  name  of 
the  algorithm  (Str-DBSCAN).  In  contrast  to  other  uses,  “adaptive”  was  used  by  (Mok, 
Huang,  &  Kwok,  2012)  to  mean  a  clustering  algorithm  that  works  with  a  variety  of  other 
clustering  algorithms,  with  no  indication  of  clustering  as  more  data  is  collected  and 
“online”  is  used  in  the  k-means  algorithm  implementation  in  (Mathworks,  2012)  to 
describe  a  specific  step  of  the  algorithm,  again  without  regard  to  any  concept  of 
clustering  as  data  is  collected.  While  “streaming”  has  been  used  to  describe  an  update  to 
the  DBSCAN,  the  term  “incremental”  has  also  been  used  by  (Chakraborty  &  Nagwani, 
Analysis  and  Study  of  Incremental  DBSCAN  Clustering  Algorithm,  2011)  to  describe  a 
modification  to  DBSCAN  allowing  it  to  cluster  as  data  enters  the  algorithm.  Similar 
work  was  done  with  the  incremental  k-means  algorithm  (Chakraborty,  Kagwani,  &  Dey, 
Performance  Comparison  of  Incremental  K-means  and  Incremental  DBSCAN 
Algorithms,  2011).  Lastly,  the  term  “dynamic”  was  used  by  (Jain  A.  K.,  Data  clustering: 
50  years  beyond  K-means,  2010),  to  describe  clustering  of  data  as  it  changes  over  time, 
with  “streaming”  being  a  specific  type  of  dynamic  data.  In  contrast,  (Han  &  Zhao,  2005) 
use  the  tenn  “dynamic”  to  mean  that  their  clustering  algorithm  can  detennine  the  number 
of  clusters  from  the  static  data  set  without  being  user  specified.  While  the  terms  online, 
incremental,  streaming,  evolutionary,  adaptive,  dynamic,  and  single  or  one  pass  have  all 
be  used  in  various  ways  to  describe  clustering  that  can  occur  as  data  enters  a  system,  the 
adjective  “online”  will  be  adopted  for  the  remainder  of  this  document. 
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A  discussion  of  four  common  partitional  clustering  algorithms  follows.  Three  of 
the  four  have  seen  successful  use  in  clustering  in  HSI.  The  final  algorithm  (DBSCAN) 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  used  to  cluster  pixels  in  HSI  applications,  but  it  is  listed 
because  specific  extensions  to  the  algorithm  embody  concepts  that  are  useful  for  this 
project. 

K-means 

K-means  is  one  of  the  most  widely  used  and  referenced  heuristic  algorithms  for 
clustering  (Jain  A.  K.,  Data  clustering:  50  years  beyond  K-means,  2010).  The  algorithm 
requires  that  the  number  K  (the  number  of  clusters)  be  specified  before  the  algorithm 
executes.  At  initialization,  K  exemplars  are  selected  to  be  candidate  cluster  centers  (all  K 
clusters  are  fonned).  All  exemplars  are  then  placed  into  the  nearest  clusters  using  some 
distance  measure  (such  as  Euclidean).  In  some  implementations,  the  centroids  are  moved 
as  each  point  is  added,  as  in  the  “online”  option  in  k-means  in  (Mathworks,  2012).  In 
other  implementations,  the  centroids  are  only  recalculated  after  all  exemplars  have  been 
clustered  as  in  the  “block”  processing  option  in  (Mathworks,  2012).  The  algorithm 
repeats  until  the  cluster  centroids  do  not  move  following  a  complete  iteration  through  the 
exemplars.  As  this  is  a  heuristic,  seeking  to  minimize  the  total  sum  of  the  squared 
distances  between  each  exemplar  and  its  associated  cluster  center  ,  the  algorithm  is  not 
guaranteed  to  find  a  global  optimum,  but  if  it  is  run  to  convergence,  it  will  find  at  least  a 
local  optimum  (Duda,  Hart,  &  Stork,  2001).  By  minimizing  a  single  sum  of  squares 
measure,  with  equal  weight  to  all  dimensions  in  all  directions,  a  Euclidean  distance  will 
result  in  the  algorithm  seeking  circular,  spherical,  or  hyperspherical  clusters.  In  an  effort 
to  find  the  global  (or  better)  optimum,  the  algorithm  is  often  repeated,  with  the  “best”  run 
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being  taken.  Best  could  be  defined  as  lowest  total  variance.  A  total  of  five  repetitions 
was  found  to  be  adequate  for  HSI  applications  using  correlation  distances  by  (Williams, 
Robustness  of  Multiple  Clustering  Algorithms  on  Hyperspectral  Images,  2007).  K-means 
is  described  by  (Duda,  Hart,  &  Stork,  2001)  as  having  an  order  complexity  of  O(pdkT) 
where  p  is  points,  d  is  dimension,  k  is  the  number  of  clusters  and  T  is  the  number  of 
iterations. 

ISODATA 

The  Iterative  Self-Organizing  Data  Analysis  Techniques  A,  or  ISODATA,  was 
created  to  address  pattern  recognition  problems  (Ball  &  Hall,  1965).  Where  the  k-means 
algorithm  requires  the  number  of  clusters  to  be  set  by  the  user,  this  technique  perfonns 
both  splitting  and  merging  of  clusters  during  processing  according  to  specified 
parameters,  allowing  the  number  of  clusters  to  be  detennined  by  the  algorithm.  The 
standard  deviation  in  a  cluster  (using  some  distance  measure)  exceeds  a  specific 
threshold,  the  cluster  is  split.  If  two  clusters,  become  closer  than  a  specified  distance 
(using  the  distances  between  cluster  centorids),  they  are  combined.  The  specification  of 
these  two  thresholds  is  critical  to  the  performance  of  the  algorithm.  When  evaluated  for 
multi-spectral  image  processing,  its  performance  was  found  to  be  inadequate  when  using 
transformed  divergence  distances  (Cobb,  1988).  When  evaluated  for  the  purposes  of 
clustering  in  HSI,  it’s  performance  was  found  to  be  reasonable,  but  sensitive  to  the 
specific  algorithm  parameter  settings  using  Euclidean  distance  (Williams,  Robustness  of 
Multiple  Clustering  Algorithms  on  Hyperspectral  Images,  2007).  Based  on  its  successful 
previous  use  for  clustering  in  multispectral  images  from  IKONOS  and  hyperspectral 
images  from  Hyperion,  ISODATA  was  successfully  used  in  conjunction  with  other 
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techniques  including  the  use  of  spatial  infonnation  for  image  segmentation  in  the  case 
where  the  number  of  clusters  was  reasonably  well  know  a  priori  (Tarabalka, 
Benediktsson,  &  Chanussot,  2009),  and  limits  on  the  total  and  minimum  number  of 
clusters  were  set.  As  with  K-means,  a  Euclidean  distance  with  ISODATA  would  be 
expected  to  produce  circular,  spherical,  or  hyperspherical  clusters. 

X-means 

A  different  approach  to  automatically  detennining  the  appropriate  number  of 
clusters  was  taken  by  (Pelleg  &  Moore,  2000)  in  the  X-means  algorithm.  Where 
ISODATA  uses  specific  thresholds  to  combine  or  split  clusters,  X-means  relies  on  the 
Bayesian  Infonnation  Criteria  (BIC),  as  formulated  by  (Kass  &  Wassennan,  1995)  to 
detennine  if  clusters  should  be  combined  or  split.  The  calculation  used  in  the  original 
paper  is  shown  in  Equation  2. 

—rij  md  _  m  —  K 

BIC  —  — —  ln(27r) - —  ln(er2) - - - 1-  rij  ln(nj)  —  nt  ln(n) 

(2) 

Where: 

nj  =  number  of  points  in  cluster  i 

n  =  total  number  of  points  in  clusters  under  consideration 

d  =  dimensions  in  use 

K  =  number  of  total  clusters  under  consideration 

It  is  important  to  note  that  a  single  sigma  value  is  used  in  this  calculation  and  an 
identical  spherical  Gaussian  assumption  was  used  in  the  derivation.  Further,  the  sign 
convention  used  in  this  BIC  calculation  differs  from  some  other  sources  (Kutner, 
Nachstheim,  Neter,  &  Li,  2005),  such  that  a  greater  BIC  is  preferable  when  comparing  to 
models  for  greater  parsimony  and  explanatory  power. 
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The  algorithm  performs  two  main  functions,  named  “Improve-Parameters”  and 
“Improve  Structure”  in  the  original  paper.  Improve-Parameters  is  simply  running  K- 
means  to  convergence.  In  Improve-Structure,  some  existing  clusters  are  split  using  K- 
means  with  K  set  to  two.  The  BIC  for  the  points  in  a  single  cluster  is  compared  to  the 
BIC  of  the  points  split  into  two  clusters.  The  winning  BIC  (the  larger  BIC  in  this 
formulation)  determines  the  new  structure.  An  implementation  using  k-means  with 
correlation  distances  by  (Williams,  Robustness  of  Multiple  Clustering  Algorithms  on 
Hyperspectral  Images,  2007)  showed  adequate  perfonnance  for  a  relatively  low  upper 
limit  on  cluster  numbers.  As  with  K-means,  the  algorithm  is  expected  to  seek  circular, 
spherical,  or  hyperspherical  clusters  using  Euclidean  distances. 

DBSCAN 

A  density  based  method,  for  clustering  data  into  irregular  cluster  shapes  was 
developed  by  (Ester,  Kriegel,  Sander,  &  Xu,  96).  Two  parameters  define  the  behavior  of 
the  algorithm.  The  first,  Eps,  is  a  single  radius  that  defines  the  neighborhood  around  a 
point.  In  the  original  formulation,  a  single  value  of  Eps  is  used.  The  second  parameter, 
MinPts,  defines  the  minimum  number  of  points  inside  Eps  that  constitute  a  sufficient 
density  for  the  points  to  be  inside  of  the  same  cluster.  Because  the  notion  of  being  in  the 
same  cluster  is  not  tied  to  a  distance  from  a  single  point  (unlike  K-means  or  X-means), 
the  clusters  may  be  of  arbitrary  shape. 

The  survey  by  (Xu  &  Wunsch,  2005)  indicates  that  DBSCAN  is  not  suitable  for 
high  dimensionality  data.  This  may  explain  the  absence  of  DBSCAN  from  HSI 
processing  literature.  Despite  its  apparent  lack  of  use  in  HSI,  several  extensions  to 
DBSCAN  have  particular  relevance  to  online  clustering  in  HSI.  The  incremental 
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DBSCAN  algorithm  developed  by  (Chakraborty  &  Nagwani,  Analysis  and  Study  of 
Incremental  DBSCAN  Clustering  Algorithm,  201 1),  performs  the  DBSCAN  algorithm  as 
data  enters  the  system.  The  key  logic  in  the  algorithm  (similar  to  other  online  algorithms 
and  Looneys’  high  level  algorithm)  is  the  placement  of  the  new  sample  into  the  either  an 
existing  cluster  (based  on  the  density  distance  criteria  in  DBSCAN),  or  into  an  outlier 
status  if  it  cannot  be  placed  into  an  existing  cluster  based  on  the  density  criteria  (e.g.  a 
threshold).  If  enough  outliers  occur  in  the  same  region,  those  become  a  new  cluster. 
Every  new  point  may  be  placed  in  a  cluster,  be  declared  an  outlier,  or  be  the  final  element 
that  turns  a  set  of  outliers  into  a  cluster  as  the  data  are  collected. 

A  local  density  version  of  DBSCAN,  named  LDBSCAN,  was  developed  by 
(Duan,  Xu,  Liu,  &  Lee,  2009)  to  vary  the  single  density  estimate  encoded  in  the  Eps  and 
MinPts  parameters,  by  cluster.  This  paper  also  contains  a  major  contribution  in  the  form 
of  an  explication  on  the  various  available  definitions  of  an  outlier,  and  a  method  whereby 
a  small  cluster  (from  a  total  membership  perspective),  with  a  low  density  relative  to  other 
clusters  may  be  considered  itself  an  outlier.  In  short,  LDBSCAN  demonstrates  that  the 
variation  in  each  cluster  may  differ,  and  outlier  detection  can  occur  as  a  byproduct  of 
clustering,  even  when  there  are  sufficient  outliers  to  be  placed  into  a  cluster  together. 

Summary 

Recent  research  highlights  the  utility  of  subspace  clustering  using  the  principal 
components  of  the  spectral  intensities  in  HSI  for  anomaly  detection.  Operational 
considerations  warrant  an  efficient,  on-line  approach  to  anomaly  detection,  which 
necessitates  an  efficient  online  clustering  algorithm.  While  numerous  online  clustering 
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algorithms  exist,  none  are  currently  tailored  to  the  particular  requirements  of  the  HSI 
domain. 

Given  that  the  Mahalanobis  distance  in  a  principal  component  subspace  can  be 
used  in  a  detector  to  determine  whether  or  not  a  pixel  is  the  member  of  the  background  (a 
collection  of  similar  pixels),  and  that  clustering  can  subdivide  the  background  for  more 
sensitive  use  of  such  a  detector,  it  is  possible  that  using  the  Mahalanobis  distance  to 
detennine  cluster  membership  as  an  image  is  collected  might  fonn  the  basis  of  a  valid 
clustering  algorithm,  which  may,  as  a  byproduct,  separate  anomalies  from  the 
background  clusters,  essentially  behaving  similarly  to  an  ILRX  detector  supported  by 
clustering.  In  fact,  if  the  members  of  various  clusters  can  be  separated  from  each  other 
by  means  of  the  Mahalanbois  distance,  a  single  pass  clustering  method  based  solely  on 
Mahalanobis  distance  should  be  viable. 
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III.  Methodology 


Chapter  Overview 

This  chapter  first  describes  the  imagery  data  set  used  to  develop  and  assess  the 
algorithm.  Next,  a  set  of  preliminary  experiments  to  be  used  to  confirm  the  expected 
desirable  perfonnance  of  Mahlanobis  over  Euclidean  distances  in  the  principal 
component  subspace  for  the  online  clustering  algorithm  are  described.  The  structure  of 
the  developed  algorithm  and  key  equations  required  for  efficient  implementation  are  then 
presented,  assuming  the  use  of  Mahalanobis  distances.  Finally,  a  description  of  the 
methods  to  be  used  in  evaluating  the  perfonnance  of  the  algorithm  are  given. 

Image  Data  Set 

The  imagery  used  for  initial  experimentation,  algorithm  parameter  selection,  and 
validation  was  collected  under  the  program  described  by  (Rickard,  Basedow,  Zalewski, 
Silverglate,  &  Silverglate,  1993).  The  imagery  includes  the  visible  spectrum  through 
approximately  2.5  pm,  which  (Hobbs,  2000)  describes  as  “near  infrared,  defined  roughly 
as  the  region  in  which  glass  lenses  work  and  decent  photodiodes  are  available.”  The 
available  images  have  both  a  forest  and  dessert  background,  and  contain  various  targets. 
The  images  do  not  have  associated  ground  truth  on  a  pixel  by  pixel  basis,  which  would 
otherwise  allow  for  a  numerical  assessment  as  to  whether  or  not  the  clusters  fonned  by 
the  algorithm  correspond  directly  to  different  signatures  or  classes  of  signatures,  but  an 
anomaly  mask,  which  indicates  for  each  pixel  whether  it  is  or  is  not  an  anomaly,  is 
available. 
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Preliminary  Experiments  on  the  Distances  Measures  in  the  Principal  Component 
Subspace 

The  following  tests  each  provide  some  characterization  of  the  behavior  of 
Euclidean  or  Mahalanobis  distances  in  the  principal  component  subspace.  The  condition 
number  and  clustering  tests  provide  information  on  clustering  behavior  using  Euclidean 
distances.  The  Eigen  value  and  loadings  tests  will  give  an  indication  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  content  of  the  image  might  drive  the  calculation  of  the  principal  component  scores  in 
a  way  that  could  complicate  a  clustering  algorithm  using  such  scores.  Finally,  the 
distance  tests  will  indicate  the  relative  stability  or  instability  of  the  Mahalanobis  and 
Euclidean  distances  in  the  principal  component  space. 

Condition  Number  Test 

The  condition  number  of  a  matrix  can  be  defied  several  different  ways.  The  ratio 
of  the  largest  to  the  smallest  Eigen  value  of  the  matrix  will  be  used  here.  Using  this 
definition,  the  condition  number  of  a  covariance  matrix  can  be  interpreted  as  the  ratio  of 
the  largest  variance  seen  in  any  direction  in  the  space  to  the  smallest.  For  the  Euclidean 
distance  to  be  a  valid  distance  for  clustering,  clusters  should  be  roughly  spherical, 
resulting  in  the  condition  number  having  a  value  of  one  when  calculated  using  the  pixels 
in  any  given  cluster. 

It  is  possible  that  the  number  of  clusters  or  the  number  of  dimensions  used  to 
form  clusters  could  impact  the  degree  to  which  the  formed  clusters  are  spherical.  By 
running  the  k-means  algorithm  on  a  typical  image  from  the  available  set  with  a  wide 
range  of  values  for  both  number  of  clusters  and  retained  principal  components,  any 
dependence  on  either  of  these  factors  should  be  visible  in  the  condition  numbers  of  the 
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clusters.  If  the  number  of  clusters  is  large,  it  might  be  difficult  to  assess  the  overall 
impact  of  the  factors  on  the  condition  numbers,  but  a  three  point  approximation  of  the 
distribution  of  the  condition  numbers  in  each  case  could  provide  an  easily  understandable 
reading  as  to  the  impact.  The  maximum,  minimum,  and  median  values  are  natural 
candidates  for  the  three  points.  These  values  could  be  readily  displayed  in  a  color  coded 
two  dimensional  image.  Values  substantially  different  from  one  in  various  combinations 
of  retained  principal  components  and  numbers  of  clusters  would  indicate  that  Euclidean 
distance  would  be  inappropriate. 

Clustering  Test 

Viewing  the  results  from  a  k-means  clustering  using  Euclidean  distance  for  a  low 
number  of  retained  principal  components  and  a  small  number  of  clusters  could  provide  a 
visual  indication  of  the  adequacy  or  inadequacy  of  the  Euclidean  distance.  The  scores  for 
two  principal  components  can  easily  be  displayed  in  a  plot.  If  some  small  number  of 
natural  clusters  appear  to  the  eye,  this  number  could  be  used  to  run  k-means  with  the 
Euclidean  distance  to  detennine  if  the  algorithm  can  find  the  natural  clusters.  Color 
coding  in  image  natural  colors  could  be  used  on  the  scores  to  detennine  if  the  natural 
distribution  of  objects  in  the  image  might  be  easily  clusterable.  Color  coding  could  also 
be  used  to  show  the  clustering  of  the  points,  with  a  unique  color  for  each  cluster. 
Undesirable  or  inadequate  behaviors  in  the  clustering  would  include  splitting  contiguous 
regions  or  including  discontinuous  regions  in  the  same  cluster. 

Eigen  Values  by  Signature  Test 

The  Eigen  values  of  the  covariance  matrix  used  to  from  the  principal  components 
reflect  the  amount  of  variance  present  in  each  associated  principal  component  axis.  A 
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plot  of  the  Eigen  values  is  often  the  first  step  in  detennining  the  dimensionality  of  the 
data  set,  and  resultant  number  of  principal  components  to  retain  for  further  processing. 

By  producing  this  plot  for  collections  of  pixels  that  contain  the  same,  common, 
background  elements  such  as  trees,  roads,  sand,  or  fields,  it  should  be  possible  to 
detennine  whether  or  not  the  backgrounds  in  the  image  might  change  the  dimensionality, 
and  potentially  drive  a  different  number  of  retained  principal  components  for  different 
images.  Similarly,  plotting  the  Eigen  values  of  the  covariance  matrix  for  a  collection  of 
random  known  anomalies  would  provide  an  indication  as  to  whether  the  presents  of 
anomalies  might  also  change  the  number  of  retained  principal  components. 

Eigen  Values  by  Combined  Signatures  Test 

As  in  the  Eigen  value  by  signature  test,  placing  pixels  from  various  homogeneous 
backgrounds  together  into  a  single  set  for  principal  component  analysis  and  Eigen  value 
by  principal  component  plot  would  give  an  indication  as  to  whether  combinations  of 
common  background  items  together  might  influence  the  dimensionality  above  any 
individual  influence.  The  addition  of  the  anomalies  in  differing  amounts,  such  as  1%  and 
10%,  would  give  an  indication  as  to  whether  the  amount  of  anomalies  in  the  image  might 
influence  the  dimensionality. 

Loadings  of  Paired  Signatures 

The  loadings  matrix  in  principal  components  analysis  provides,  for  each  principal 
component,  the  correlation  between  the  original  variables  and  the  principal  components. 
This  information  can  give  insight  into  which  original  variables  drive  each  principal 
component  response.  If  the  presence  of  distinct  backgrounds  in  an  image  influence  the 
principal  components  by  greatly  increasing  the  overall  variation  in  the  data  set,  it  would 
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be  expected  that  one  of  the  first  few  principal  components  might  have  a  loading  pattern 
that  reflects  the  mean  difference  between  the  backgrounds  in  the  original  variables.  By 
placing  two  distinct  types  of  background  pixels  into  the  same  set  for  principal  component 
analysis,  and  calculating  both  the  loadings  and  the  mean  difference  by  band  in  the 
original  data  set,  the  values  across  the  bands  can  be  compared  to  determine  if  the  mean 
difference  pattern  is  reflected  in  the  principal  components. 

Distance  Plots 

By  placing  known  homogenous  pixels  into  predefined  clusters,  it  is  possible  to 
calculate  a  Mahalanobis  and  Euclidean  distance  for  all  the  pixels  in  the  set  to  each  of  the 
cluster  centroids.  This  can  be  done  across  a  range  of  retained  principal  components  as  an 
additional  check  on  the  dimensionality  assessment.  If  either  distance  shows  a  clear 
distinction  between  pixels  inside  and  outside  the  cluster  at  some  number  of  retained 
principal  components,  then  a  threshold  could  be  set  for  use  in  a  clustering  algorithm.  The 
addition  of  randomly  selection  anomalies  to  the  set  will  allow  an  assessment  as  to 
whether  the  presence  of  anomalies  in  an  image  might  impact  a  set  distance  threshold. 

The  algorithm  will  be  developed  with  the  assumption  that  a  threshold  of  this  nature 
exists. 

Algorithm  Description 

This  section  covers  the  high  level  structure  of  the  algorithm  to  provide  the  needed 
context  to  describe  the  initialization,  cluster  assignment,  cluster  merging  and  cluster 
splitting  portions  of  improve  structure,  and  anomaly  detection  steps.  Although  cluster 
splitting  precedes  cluster  merging  steps  in  the  structure  improvement  portion  of  the 
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algorithm,  cluster  merging  is  presented  first,  as  it  more  efficiently  provides  the 
infonnation  that  forms  the  basis  of  the  cluster  splitting  step. 

High  Level  Structure 

The  overall  structure  of  this  online  algorithm  follows  the  structure  of  Looney’s 
high  level  algorithm,  with  the  addition  of  a  modified  improved  structure  step  taken  from 
the  X-means  algorithm.  Similarity  to  existing  clusters  is  assessed  in  the  step  labeled 
classify  new  data,  and  is  performed  by  using  a  Mahalanbois  distance  to  the  existing 
cluster  centers  as  the  similarity  measure.  A  flow  chart  describing  the  steps  of  the 
algorithm  appears  in  Figure  4.  A  rudimentary  anomaly  detector  is  included  in  the 
algorithm  to  demonstrate  both  the  ability  to  detect  anomalies  while  processing  the  image 
and  the  concept  of  declaring  anomalies  based  on  the  numbers  of  members  in  clusters. 

The  detector  does  not  affect  the  clustering  behavior. 

Two  light  gray  areas  in  the  chart  correspond  to  steps  that  are  either  not  fully 
implemented,  or  only  implemented  for  demonstration  rather  than  complete  evaluation. 
The  step  to  remove  old  data  from  clusters  is  only  implemented  for  counts  to  support  the 
detector.  The  split  cluster  step  under  improve  structure  is  implemented,  but  only  to 
demonstrate  the  functionality.  The  computational  complexity  of  the  step  as  implemented 
makes  this  function  prohibitive  to  perfonn  at  every  step  as  shown  in  the  diagram. 
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Initialize 


Add  Point  to  "Nearest"  cluster  Under  Threshold 

Measured  using  MH  Dist  to  Cluster  Center 
Adjust  Cluster  Mean,  Covariance,  Covariance  1,  Counts 
&  inter-cluster  Distances 


Two  global  data  structures  are  required  for  the  individual  algorithm  steps 
described  below.  First  is  a  table  of  distances  between  each  cluster.  The  other  is  a 
running  record  indicating  to  which  cluster  each  pixel  has  been  assigned.  The  anomaly 
detection  portion  of  the  algorithm  also  maintains  a  list  of  which  pixels  have  been  declared 


anomalous. 


Initialization 


The  initialization  step  includes  three  actions  required  to  start  the  algorithm. 
Specifically,  band  selection  and  dimensionality  reduction  to  create  the  subspace  for 
clustering  using  principal  component  methods,  and  the  fonnation  of  the  first  cluster  are 
included  in  initialization. 

Band  Selection 

In  the  manner  of  (Johnson,  2008),  it  is  assumed  that  the  defective,  problematic, 
and  absorption  bands  of  a  sensor  are  known  and  discarded  before  processing.  The 
images  used  in  this  project  contained  210  available  bands,  but  bands  numbered  1-9,  98- 
1 14,  133-157,  and  201-210  were  excluded  from  processing.  Figure  5  illustrates  the  noise 
issue  present  in  the  first  several  bands  and  the  behavior  of  the  sensor  in  the  atmospheric 
absorption  bands.  The  spectrum  plot  is  useful  for  visually  finding  bands  with  little  to 
information,  but  a  review  of  an  images  fonned  from  information  from  a  single  band,  for 
each  band,  is  required  to  visually  determine  if  there  were  any  issues  that  impact  the 
system  spatially  and  only  in  a  single  band. 
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Figure  5:  Spectra  of  Hyperspectral  Image  with  Discarded  Bands  Exploded 


Principal  Component  Dimensionality  Reduction 
Dimensionality  reduction  to  form  the  sub-space  for  the  clustering  algorithm  is 
accomplished  for  this  exercise  by  performing  the  principal  component  analysis  on  the 
entire  image  after  the  removal  of  the  noise  and  absorption  bands  prior  to  processing. 
While  this  would  not  be  possible  in  an  online  application,  implementation  of  online- 
principal  components  analysis  in  addition  to  online  clustering  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
effort.  It  is  assumed  that  an  online  principal  component  algorithm  or  other  mitigations, 
such  as  a  single  set  of  principal  components  for  all  images,  would  be  sufficient  to  address 
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the  concerns  raised  by  (Bush,  2012),  relating  to  the  possible  changes  in  principal 
component  behavior  across  an  image. 

Initial  Cluster  Formation 

For  the  fonnation  of  the  first  cluster,  the  algorithm  reads  in  two  pixels,  and  fonns 
a  covariance  matrix.  A  test  is  then  performed  to  detennine  whether  the  covariance  matrix 
is  valid  matrix.  Specifically,  the  number  of  points  used  to  fonn  the  covariance  matrix 
must  be  at  least  the  number  of  dimensions  in  use  plus  one.  Further  the  covariance  matrix 
must  be  well  conditioned,  to  allow  for  stable  calculations  and  inversion.  With  the 
computer  and  Matlab  installation  used  for  experimentation  (Mathworks,  2012),  a 
minimum  value  of  10' 16  for  the  reciprocal  of  the  condition  number  of  the  matrix  was 
found  to  be  suitable.  An  additional  test  for  sufficiency  of  the  covariance  matrix  was  to 
ensure  that  the  value  of  the  determinant,  also  known  as  the  generalized  variance,  was 
positive.  The  initial  loop  continued  to  read  in  pixels  from  the  image  until  all  three  of 
these  criteria  were  met  to  form  the  initial  cluster. 

The  initial  cluster  is  indistinguishable  from  all  other  clusters  that  may  be  found  by 
the  algorithm.  Specifically,  all  the  items  described  in  Table  1,  are  set  for  the  initial 
cluster,  updated  in  subsequent  steps  of  the  algorithms  as  required,  and  defined  for  all 
subsequent  clusters  as  they  are  formed  and  updated. 


Table  1:  Elements  of  a  Cluster 


Name 

Description 

M 

Centroid  vector  for  the  cluster  (mean  of  the  member  pixels 

S 

Covariance  matrix 

S'1 

Inverse  of  S,  calculated  and  stored  to  improve  computational  efficiency. 

N  current 

Number  of  pixels  currently  assigned  to  the  cluster 

Enuf 

Flag  set  to  indicate  that  sufficient  points  are  in  the  cluster  to  allow  the 
creation  of  a  well  conditioned  covariance  matrix 
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Mbr 

List  of  pixels  which  are  members  of  the  cluster 

N  detection 

Number  of  pixels  in  the  cluster  within  the  recent  memory  defined  for  the 
detection  portion  of  the  algorithm 

With  regard  to  the  selection  of  pixels  in  the  cluster,  two  possible  errors  could  have 
occurred  at  this  point  in  the  algorithm.  First,  elements  from  more  than  one  cluster  may 
have  been  placed  into  the  initial  cluster.  This  is  addressed  through  the  split  cluster  step  of 
improve  structure  discussed  below,  which  will  have  the  opportunity  to  spilt  this  cluster 
into  the  appropriate  parts  in  future  processing.  Second,  the  first  few  elements  may  be 
closely  correlated  (due  to  natural  spatial  correlation)  leading  to  a  covariance  matrix  with 
a  lower  variance  in  any  number  of  dimensions  than  is  actually  representative  of  the 
cluster.  This  would  result  in  several  clusters  containing  elements  from  what  should  be 
the  same  cluster  (e.g.  extra  clusters).  This  is  addressed  by  the  merge  cluster  step  of 
improve  structure  described  below.  The  approach  of  forming  a  single  initial  cluster 
during  initialization  was  selected  over  the  competing  option,  namely  running  an  existing 
clustering  algorithm  such  as  k-means,  x-means,  or  ISODATA  to  fonn  a  set  of  initial 
clusters,  due  to  its  simplicity.  Running  k-means  would  require  the  selection  of  both  the 
number  of  initial  clusters  and  the  number  of  points  to  cluster.  Notionally,  the  X-means 
algorithms  would  automatically  select  the  number  of  clusters,  but  the  number  of  initial 
points  to  consider  would  still  need  to  be  defined.  Also,  the  assumption  that  the  first  few 
pixels  collected  on  the  edge  of  the  image  are  likely  to  be  from  a  relatively  homogeneous 
region  or  the  same  object  seems  to  be  well  founded  based  on  a  cursory  inspection  of  the 
available  HSI  data  sets. 
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Without  regard  for  the  generating  the  principal  components,  or  the  number  of 
principal  components  retained,  the  computational  complexity  of  the  initialization  step  is 
O(p0  where  pi  is  the  number  of  pixels  required  to  form  a  well  conditioned  covariance 
matrix  for  the  first  cluster.  At  each  step,  a  covariance  matrix  is  calculated.  This  has  a 
complexity  of  O(d“p0  where  pi  is  the  number  of  pixels  used  in  the  calculation  at  each 
step  and  d  is  the  dimensionality  or  number  of  retained  principal  components.  This  yields 
a  total  computational  complexity  for  this  step  of  0(d"p  i  ).  If  it  is  expected  that  p  i  will  be 
only  slightly  more  than  d  on  average,  and  if  the  algorithm  were  modified  to  read  in  d 
pixels  initially  to  skip  the  first  d  iterations  of  the  loop,  this  step  could  be  reasonably 
expected  to  occur  with  complexity  0(d  ).  This  also  happens  to  be  the  computational 
complexity  of  calculating  the  detenninant,  which  is  also  required  for  this  step.  This  step 
is  executed  only  once  during  the  algorithm,  and  is  consequently  not  a  major  driver  to  the 
computational  complexity  of  the  entire  algorithm.  The  calculation  of  the  Eigen  values  to 
check  the  covariance  matrix  is  not  considered. 

Cluster  Membership  Selection 

Following  initialization,  each  subsequent  pixel  is  read  and  assigned  to  a  cluster. 
As  this  is  a  distance  thresholding  algorithm,  cluster  membership  for  each  pixel  is  based 
on  the  distance  to  the  existing  clusters.  A  pixel  is  assigned  to  the  nearest  cluster,  unless 
that  distance  is  greater  than  a  specified  threshold,  in  which  case  the  pixel  is  assigned  to  a 
new  cluster  containing  only  itself. 

To  allow  for  hyperellispoidal  clusters,  the  Mahalanobis  distance  is  primarily  used. 
The  calculation  of  the  Mahalanobis  distance  is  shown  in  Equation  1 .  For  computational 
efficiency,  the  square  of  the  Mahalanobis  distance  can  be  used  as  a  threshold,  as  the 
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square  root  is  a  monotonic  function,  and  only  the  comparison  between  the  distance  and 
the  threshold  is  important. 

Figure  6:  Cluster  Membership  Determination,  illustrates  the  motivation  behind 
both  a  distance  threshold  and  the  use  of  Mahalanobis  Distance  over  Euclidean  distance. 
Candidate  point  1,  shown  as  a  purple  diamond,  is  closer  to  the  first  cluster  in  terms  of 
Euclidean  distance,  but  visually,  it  appears  that  it  should  be  a  member  of  cluster  2.  The 
Mahalanobis  distance  to  cluster  1  is  approximately  5,  while  the  Mahalanobis  distance  to 
cluster  2  is  less  than  2.  Meanwhile,  candidate  point  2,  shown  as  the  red  diamond,  is  not 
close  enough  to  either  cluster  to  warrant  assigning  it  to  an  existing  cluster. 


■  Cluster  1 

■  Cluster  2 
OMean  1 
OMean  2 

♦  Candidate  Point  1 

♦  Candidate  Point  2 


Figure  6:  Cluster  Membership  Determination  (Mahalanobis  Distance  Motivation) 


Any  domain  exhibiting  the  behavior  shown  in  Figure  6  would  require  the  use  of 
Mahalanbois  over  Euclidean  distances  for  appropriate  cluster.  While  this  does  not 
discount  the  use  of  other  distances  measures  (such  as  divergences),  for  these  two  options, 
the  Mahalanbois  distance  clearly  is  preferable  if  the  pixels  are  expected  to  have  a 
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hyperellipsoidal  distribution.  The  results  of  the  initial  experiments  in  Chapter  4  should 
show  whether  or  not  Mahalanobis  distances  are,  in  fact,  preferable. 

The  Mahalanobis  distance  calculation  requires  the  inverse  of  the  covariance 
matrix  for  each  cluster.  The  construction  of  the  first  cluster  during  initialization 
guarantees  the  availability  of  a  covariance  matrix  and  its  inverse,  but  once  a  single  pixel 
falls  outside  the  set  threshold  for  cluster  membership  for  the  existing  clusters,  a  singleton 
cluster  is  fonned.  As  discussed  in  the  initialization  section,  a  single  point  cannot  have  a 
covariance  matrix.  In  fact,  in  n  dimensions,  at  least  d+1  points  are  required  to  build  a 
covariance  matrix.  Further,  ill  conditioning  can  still  be  an  issue  with  only  d+1  points 
used  in  an  d-dimensional  space.  When  a  singleton  cluster  is  formed,  the  Enuf  flag  for  the 
cluster  is  set  to  0,  indicating  that  a  covariance  matrix  and  its  inverse  are  not  available  for 
the  cluster. 

The  existence  of  clusters  with  no  covariance  matrix  presents  a  problem,  in  that  by 
using  the  Mahalanobis  distance  alone,  no  second  point  would  ever  be  added  to  the 
singleton  clusters  because  no  Mahalanobis  distance  can  be  calculated  between  a  pixel  and 
those  clusters.  To  address  this  issue,  a  set  of  four  Euclidean  distance  based  rules  are 
considered.  This  requires  the  calculation  of  Euclidean  distances  simultaneously  with  the 
Mahalanobis  distances. 

In  all  cases,  if  the  nearest  cluster  from  a  Mahalanobis  distance  perspective  is  also 
the  nearest  cluster  from  a  Euclidean  perspective,  the  pixel  is  assigned  to  that  cluster, 
unless  the  Mahalanobis  distance  threshold  is  exceeded,  in  which  case  a  new  cluster  is 
formed.  In  all  cases,  if  the  nearest  cluster  from  a  Euclidean  perspective  contains 
sufficient  points  to  calculate  a  Mahalanobis  distance,  but  another  cluster  is  closer  from  a 
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Mahalanbois  distance  perspective,  the  nearest  Mahalanbois  distance  cluster  is  selected, 
unless  the  Mahalanbois  distance  threshold  is  exceeded,  in  which  case  a  new  cluster  is 
formed.  If  the  nearest  cluster,  from  a  Euclidean  distance  perspective,  does  not  have 
enough  points  for  a  valid  covariance  matrix,  the  four  rules  direct  that  the  pixel  be  added 
to  the  nearest  cluster,  from  a  Euclidean  perspective,  unless  a  set  threshold  has  been 
exceeded.  The  threshold  differs  for  these  four  rules. 

For  the  first  rule,  there  is  no  threshold.  Every  pixel  will  be  assigned  to  the  nearest 
cluster  from  a  Euclidean  perspective  if  it  does  not  contain  enough  points  to  have  an 
associated  covariance  matrix.  Rule  two  behaves  the  same  as  rule  one,  except  in  cases 
where  the  distance  to  the  cluster  is  greater  than  the  minimum  Euclidean  distance  between 
the  centroid  of  the  nearest  cluster  and  the  centroid  of  the  cluster’s  nearest  neighbor  as 
measured  by  Euclidean  distance.  Rule  three  is  the  same  as  rule  two,  except  that  the 
threshold  is  detennined  by  the  median  of  the  Euclidean  distances  between  the  centroid  of 
the  nearest  cluster  using  Euclidean  distances  and  all  other  cluster  centroids.  The  fourth 
rule  uses  a  threshold  of  the  maximum  Euclidean  distance  between  the  centroid  of  the 
nearest  cluster  and  all  other  cluster  centroids. 

Figure  7  illustrates  the  application  of  these  rules  in  two  dimensions.  A  candidate 
pixel  may  only  be  assigned  to  the  nearest  cluster,  so  the  existing  clusters  create  a  Voroni 
partitioning  of  the  space  as  shown  by  (Pelleg  &  Moore,  2000).  This  is  illustrated  by  the 
black  equidistance  line  in  this  simple  example.  The  thresholds  used  by  rules  2  through  4 
are  illustrated  by  the  dashed  circle  around  cluster  1.  Candidate  point  1,  shown  as  a  purple 
diamond,  is  closest  to  the  first  cluster,  on  the  left  of  the  equidistance  line,  and  within  the 
threshold  detennined  by  the  spacing  of  these  two  clusters.  This  candidate  would  be 
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assigned  to  cluster  1 .  The  second  candidate  point,  illustrated  by  a  red  diamond,  is  closest 
to  the  first  cluster,  but  outside  the  threshold,  so  it  would  be  assigned  to  a  cluster  alone 
under  rules  2  through  4.  For  rule  two,  cluster  2  would  be  the  nearest  cluster  to  cluster  1 . 
For  rule  3,  cluster  2  would  be  the  cluster  with  the  median  distance  from  cluster  1.  For 
rule  4,  cluster  2  would  be  cluster  farthest  away  from  cluster  1.  For  rule  1,  even  candidate 
point  2  would  be  assigned  to  cluster  1 .  Each  of  the  four  rules  will  be  explored  to 
detennine  which  is  the  most  appropriate. 
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Figure  7:  Cluster  Membership  Determination  (Euclidean  Rules  Two  through  Four) 


Once  a  pixel  has  been  assigned  to  a  cluster,  all  elements  from  Table  1,  must  be 
updated.  Fortunately,  updates  to  the  elements  of  the  table  can  be  performed  without 
direct  reference  to  the  individual  members  of  the  clusters.  The  new  centroid  is  simply  a 
weighted  average  of  the  existing  centroid  and  the  new  pixel  where  the  weights  are 
determined  by  the  number  of  pixels  in  the  cluster.  Similarly,  the  covariance  matrix  can 
be  updated  by  way  of  Equation  3.  The  fact  that  the  updates  do  not  require  a  calculation 
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involving  all  previous  pixels  added  to  the  cluster  saves  considerable  computation  time  as 
the  number  of  pixels  in  each  cluster  becomes  large. 
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Where: 

nj  =  number  of  points  in  cluster  i  prior  to  the  update 

Si  =  sample  covariance  matrix  for  cluster  i  prior  to  the  update 

Xj-bar  =  n  dimensional  mean  vector  for  cluster  i 

x0id-bar  =  n  dimensional  mean  vector  for  cluster  j  prior  to  the  update 

xnew-bar  =  n  dimensional  mean  vector  for  cluster  j  subsequent  to  the  update 

t  indicates  transposition 

For  clusters  without  a  covariance  matrix,  the  addition  of  a  point  initiates  a  check, 
as  was  done  for  the  first  cluster  during  initialization,  to  determine  if  a  valid  covariance 
matrix  is  possible  with  the  additional  point.  If  a  valid  covariance  matrix  is  found,  the 
Enuf  flag  is  set  to  1 . 

This  step  of  the  algorithm  requires  little  more  than  a  calculation  of  two  distances 
to  each  existing  cluster,  and  a  potential  search  of  the  list  of  distances  between  all  the 
clusters  and  a  single  cluster  in  the  case  of  three  of  the  four  Euclidean  rules.  For  pixels 
added  to  clusters  under  the  Euclidean  rule,  additional  work  is  required  to  calculate  a 
covariance  matrix,  as  in  the  initialization  step,  which  has  already  been  assumed  to  be 
0(d  ).  The  search,  without  regard  to  the  matrix  calculations  at  each  step,  has  order 
complexity  is  0(c)  where  c  is  the  number  of  clusters.  The  computational  complexity  of 
matrix  multiplication,  and  consequently  matrix  inversion,  is  currently  possible  in  0(d"  ) 

and  never  better  than  0(d")  per  (Connen,  Leiserson,  &  Rivest,  1998),  but  0(d  )  is  often 
used  as  the  practical  limit.  This  ultimately  gives  this  step  a  computational  complexity  of 
0(cd3). 
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Remove  Old  Data 


While  not  fully  implemented,  the  step  to  remove  old  data  would  function  like  the 
cluster  update,  but  in  reverse.  The  pixel  at  the  end  of  the  recent  memory  would  be 
removed  from  the  count  of  elements  in  the  cluster,  the  membership  list,  and  its 
contribution  would  be  removed  from  the  covariance  matrix  and  the  centroid.  The  length 
of  the  memory  would  be  a  user  defined  parameter.  In  a  real  time  system  this  might  be  a 
function  of  available  memory  in  the  system.  The  current  implementation  does  not 
remove  the  contribution  of  any  pixel  from  the  covariance  matrices  or  the  centroids,  but  a 
separate  set  of  counts  is  maintained  for  use  by  the  detector  alone.  The  current 
implementation  of  this  step  in  the  algorithm  serves  only  to  support  the  detector,  and  has 
no  impact  on  the  clustering.  Once  a  pixel  is  read  into  the  algorithm,  it  remains  active  in 
the  algorithm  for  all  centroid  and  covariance  calculations  for  assignment,  and  improve 
structure  steps. 

Improve  Structure  (Cluster  Merging) 

As  mentioned  previously,  it  may  be  necessary  to  combine  existing  clusters  into  a 
single  cluster.  This  case  is  illustrated  in  Figure  8.  The  first  few  points  happened  to  be 
unusually  close  together,  relative  to  the  overall  structure  of  the  cluster,  and  create  a  very 
small  covariance.  If  various  separate  parts  of  the  image  have  a  similar  signature,  and 
belong  in  the  same  cluster,  but  have  high  spatial  correlation  when  they  are  read  in  order, 
this  behavior  might  not  be  unexpected.  A  nominal  point  in  the  cluster  read  in  after  the 
formation  of  the  inappropriately  “tight”  covariance  cluster  might  be  have  a  distance 
greater  than  threshold  and  separated  into  a  new  cluster.  As  more  points,  shown  in  blue, 
are  added  to  the  two  clusters,  it  becomes  visually  apparent  that  the  two  clusters  are 
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actually  as  single  cluster.  It  should  be  the  case  that  chances  of  this  error  occurring  should 
be  lowered  with  higher  dimensions,  as  more  points  would  be  required  to  form  the 
covariance  matrix,  depending  on  the  behavior  of  the  Euclidean  rule  in  adding  points  to 
clusters,  but  for  computational  efficiency,  and  to  be  discussed  later,  appropriate  detector 
performance,  the  clusters  should  be  combined. 


ISODATA  combines  clusters  when  their  Euclidean  distance  falls  below  a  specific 
threshold.  While  the  Euclidean  distance  between  the  clusters  offers  a  convenient  number, 
using  Euclidean  distances  would  require  setting  a  user  defined  threshold.  Further 
Euclidean  distances  do  not  take  the  hyperelipsoidal  nature  of  HSI  clusters  into  account 
when  forming  the  distance.  The  Bhattacharyya  distance  is  an  analog  to  the  Mahalanobis 
distance  for  use  with  two  clusters  of  data.  The  calculation  for  Bhattacharyya  distance  is 
shown  in  Equation  4. 
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Where: 

Si  =  sample  covariance  matrix  for  cluster  i 
Sj  =  sample  covariance  matrix  for  cluster  j 
x;  =  centroid  for  cluster  i 
xj  =  centroid  for  cluster  j 


The  calculation  requires  the  inverse  and  the  determinant  of  a  new  matrix  which  is 
formed  from  the  arithmetic  average  of  the  elements  of  the  two  cluster’s  covariance 
matrices.  This  new  matrix  would  be  used  only  for  the  purposes  of  this  calculation.  While 
this  can  be  computed  without  reference  to  the  individual  elements  in  the  clusters,  it  is  still 
computationally  expensive,  particularly  when  this  calculation  would  need  to  be 
perfonned  once  for  each  cluster  in  the  distance  table  when  a  single  cluster’s  position  is 
updated.  If  used,  a  distance  threshold  would  still  be  required  to  detennine  when  two 
clusters  should  be  combined.  These  facts  likely  account  for  the  absence  of  this  distance 
measure  from  the  clustering  literature. 

X-means  offers  a  more  computationally  efficient  method  of  assessing  whether  or 
not  two  clusters  should  be  combined  through  the  BIC  calculation  comparing  the  BIC  of 
the  combined  clusters  to  the  two  single  clusters.  One  potential  weakness  in  the  BIC  used 
in  X-means  is  the  assumption  of  a  single  variance.  A  BIC  formulation  with  potentially 
greater  applicability  to  this  specific  clustering  problem  with  differing  variances  and 
covariance’s  for  each  cluster  is  given  by  (Biatov,  2010)  in  the  fonn  of  the  delta  BIC 
shown  in  Equation  5. 
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Where: 

n;  =  number  of  points  in  cluster  i 

n,  =  number  of  points  in  cluster  j 

Si  =  covariance  matrix  for  cluster  i 

Sj  =  covariance  matrix  for  cluster  j 

n;j  =  number  of  points  in  the  combined  cluster  ij 

Sij  =  covariance  matrix  for  the  combined  cluster  ij 

A,  =  adjustment  parameter 

P  =  penalty  tenn 

The  penalty  term,  which  is  the  only  factor  expressly  accounting  for  the  dimension 
of  the  space,  is  shown  in  Equation  6. 

P  —  0.5 (d  +  0.5 d(d  +  l))ln  (n.j  +  rij) 

(6) 


Where: 

n,  =  number  of  points  in  cluster  i 
nj  =  number  of  points  in  cluster  j 
d  =  number  of  dimensions  (npc) 

The  delta  BIC  is  simply  the  difference  in  the  BIC’s  for  the  one  cluster  and  two 
cluster  case.  As  formulated,  a  positive  value  indicates  that  a  single  cluster  is  preferred 
over  two.  The  use  of  a  single  number  with  a  clearly  defined  threshold  allows  the  delta 
BIC  to  be  used  as  a  distance  by  the  algorithm.  The  calculation  here  differs  from  the  one 
from  X-means  mainly  in  the  use  of  the  generalized  variance,  rather  than  a  single  standard 
deviation  estimate  for  the  variation  in  the  clusters.  This  should  provide  a  better 
assessment  for  the  HSI  domain.  Because  the  covariance  matrices  for  the  individual 
cluster  members  are  stored  as  the  algorithm  proceeds,  the  BIC  can  be  calculated  without 
reference  to  the  individual  elements  in  the  clusters.  Although  a  new  matrix  is  required  by 
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the  calculation,  an  inverse  of  a  new  matrix  is  not  required,  as  would  be  required  if 
Bhattacharyya  distance  were  used.  The  new  matrix  that  is  required  can  be  calculated 
using  the  relationship  defined  in  7. 

_  Oh  -  l)Sj  +  nLxfxL  +  (rij  -  l)Sj  +  njxfxj  -  (nL  +  nj)xtLjxlj 

lj  Oh  +  rij  -  1)  (7) 


Where: 

nj  =  number  of  points  in  cluster  i 
n,  =  number  of  points  in  cluster  j 
Si  =  sample  covariance  matrix  for  cluster  i 
Sj  =  sample  covariance  matrix  for  cluster  j 

Sij  =  sample  covariance  matrix  for  a  cluster  composed  of  clusters  i&  j  members 

n;j  =  number  of  points  in  the  combined  cluster  ij 

x;  -bar  =  n  dimensional  mean  vector  for  cluster  i 

X,  -bar  =  n  dimensional  mean  vector  for  cluster  j 

Xij-bar  =  n  dimensional  mean  vector  for  the  combined  cluster  ij 

t  indicates  transposition 


Efficiency  can  be  further  improved  by  using  the  relationship  shown  in  Equation  8. 
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Where: 

n;  =  number  of  points  in  cluster  i 

n,  =  number  of  points  in  cluster  j 

x;  =  n  dimensional  mean  vector  for  cluster  i 

xj  =  n  dimensional  mean  vector  for  cluster  j 

Xy  =  n  dimensional  mean  vector  for  the  combined  cluster  ij 

t  indicates  transposition 

As  implemented,  the  entire  inter-cluster  distance  table  need  not  be  searched  on 
each  combination  step.  As  a  cluster  is  added,  a  column  is  added  to  the  delta  BIC  distance 
table.  Until  the  cluster  has  sufficient  points  to  form  a  covariance  matrix,  no  action  is 
taken  in  this  column.  When  the  final  pixel  required  to  form  the  covariance  matrix  is 
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added,  the  column  is  populated  with  distances.  If  any  of  these  distances  are  below  the 
combination  threshold,  the  cluster  will  be  combined  with  another  cluster.  If  multiple 
distances  are  below  the  threshold,  the  cluster  will  be  combined  with  the  closest  cluster. 
Once  the  combined  cluster  is  formed,  the  single  column  (and/or  row)  is  updated  in  the 
same  manner,  checking  for  distances  below  threshold.  This  continues  unit  the  modified 
column  does  not  contain  any  distances  which  violate  the  threshold.  When  the  distance 
table  is  first  fonned  with  the  initial  cluster,  there  are  no  distances.  The  addition  of  all 
succeeding  clusters  is  done  to  prevent  a  distance  which  violates  the  threshold  from 
remaining  in  the  table.  By  induction,  there  can  be  no  distances  which  violate  the 
threshold  in  the  table. 

The  cluster  merging  step  is  conducted  after  cluster  splitting.  While  cluster 
splitting  can  only  occur  once  per  new  pixel,  a  merged  cluster  could  be  close  enough  to 
another  cluster  to  require  an  additional  merge.  Further,  if  a  cluster  is  split  into  two 
clusters  in  the  cluster  splitting  step,  either  one  of  both  of  the  new,  smaller  clusters  could 
be  close  enough  to  other  clusters  to  require  merging.  Consequently,  the  merging  step  is 
allowed  to  repeat  for  as  long  as  the  distance  table  contains  positive  delta  BIC  values.  For 
the  case  where  a  cluster  has  been  previously  split,  both  clusters  are  checked,  with  the 
cluster  with  the  greatest  violation  of  the  distance  threshold  being  combined  first. 

Combining  two  clusters  requires  the  new  cluster’s  distances  to  the  other  cluster’s 
to  be  updated.  With  the  required  matrix  multiplications  having  a  complexity  of  0(d3),  for 
c  clusters,  the  resulting  computational  complexity  is  0(cd  )  for  a  single  combination. 
While  it  is  possible  that  c-1  combinations  could  occur,  resulting  in  a  complexity  of 
0(c  d  ),  such  an  event  is  considered  unlikely,  and  would  result  in  a  single  cluster  for  the 
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next  step.  The  expected  number  of  iterations  through  this  step  for  a  single  pixel  is  one 

-5 

resulting  in  an  expected  complexity  of  0(cd  ). 

As  implemented,  an  additional  step  occurs  when  two  clusters  are  combined. 
Cluster  membership  lists  are  implemented  in  arrays  rather  than  linked  lists,  implying  the 
complexity  of  the  combination  step  becomes  O(p0  where  pi  is  the  number  of  pixels  to  be 
copied  into  combined  cluster’s  membership  list.  This  is  also  true  if  the  data  structure 
which  lists  the  associated  cluster  for  each  pixel  is  updated. 

The  algorithm  was  implemented  with  the  ability  to  disable  cluster  merging. 

Improve  Structure  (Cluster  Splitting) 

It  is  possible,  that  at  some  point,  points  from  two  distinct  clusters  could  be  placed 
in  the  same  cluster.  This  case  is  illustrated  in  Figure  9.  If  two  somewhat  close  clusters, 
where  the  closeness  is  relative  to  their  natural  variability,  have  points  that  are  processed 
in  an  unfortunate  order,  they  would  go  into  a  single  cluster.  The  green  points  would 
create  a  covariance  matrix  that  would  drive  themselves  and  all  the  future  points  from  the 
two  clusters  into  a  single  cluster.  This  would  drive  up  the  covariance  estimate,  and 
potentially  result  in  other  cluster’s  points  being  added  to  this  cluster.  This  would  impact 
detection  perfonnance,  and  any  other  action  based  on  having  separated  clusters,  including 
signature  matching.  This  is  also  a  very  real  possibility  in  the  initialization  step,  where  the 
first  points  collected  in  the  image  are  automatically  placed  in  the  same  cluster,  but  it  is 
also  likely  to  occur  if  the  membership  distance  threshold  is  too  large.  Together,  these 
facts  necessitate  the  consideration  of  a  step  to  potentially  split  clusters. 
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Figure  9:  Potential  Error  Addressed  by  Splitting  an  Existing  Cluster 


When  enabled,  a  check  as  to  whether  a  cluster  should  be  split  is  perfonned  on 
each  cluster  to  which  a  pixel  is  added,  immediately  following  the  update  of  the  cluster 
when  the  pixel  is  added.  This  method  was  used  to  explore  the  behavior  in  the  algorithm, 
but  alternative  methods  of  checking  for  splitting  could  result  in  substantial  speed-ups  of 
the  algorithm.  These  are  discussed  in  Chapter  5.  To  determine  whether  or  not  the  cluster 
should  be  split  into  two  clusters,  the  K-means  algorithm  is  used,  with  k  set  to  2.  As  in  X- 
means,  once  the  cluster  is  split  into  two  potential  clusters,  the  delta  BIC  is  calculated  for 
the  pair  of  clusters  as  described  in  Equation  5.  Using  the  same  rule  as  that  for  cluster 
merging,  a  positive  value  results  in  the  cluster  being  split  into  two  separate  clusters,  with 
updates  perfonned  in  the  distance  tables,  and  membership  lists. 

As  previously  discussed  in  Chapter  2,  the  K-means  algorithm  is  computationally 
expensive,  with  complexity  0(p,dkT).  In  contrast  to  the  cluster  merging  step,  which 
required  no  computation  steps  on  the  individual  pixels  previously  assigned  to  the  clusters, 
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other  than  potentially  reassigning  them  in  the  membership  lists,  the  splitting  step,  as 
implemented,  requires  the  use  of  all  pixels  assigned  to  the  cluster  in  the  k-means 
algorithm.  The  number  of  pixels  is  expected  to  be  much  greater  than  the  number  of 
clusters  that  must  be  searched  and  updated  in  either  the  assignment  or  cluster  merging 
step,  which  makes  the  cluster  splitting  the  most  computationally  expensive  step  in  the 
algorithm,  when  it  is  not  disabled. 

Anomaly  Detection 

A  rudimentary  anomaly  detector  was  implemented  for  this  algorithm.  It  is 
defiend  by  three  parameters  which  are  the  lag,  the  total  memory,  and  the  membership 
threshold  used  to  declare  the  anomalies.  The  detector  lags  the  ingestion  of  new  pixels  by 
a  user  selectable  number  of  image  lines,  and  compares  the  number  of  pixels  in  the  cluster 
that  contains  the  candidate  pixel,  to  the  number  of  pixels  in  a  user  selectable  number  of 
the  most  recently  collected  lines.  If  the  number  of  items  in  the  cluster  with  the  candidate 
pixel  is  small  relative  to  the  total  number  of  pixels  in  the  recently  collected  lines,  the 
pixel  is  declared  an  anomaly. 

Figure  10  illustrates  the  behavior  of  the  detector.  The  image  illustrated  has  5 
pixels  per  line  (lines  are  vertical)  and  is  8  lines  long,  for  a  total  of  40  pixels.  The  pixels 
were  read  in  the  order  listed  starting  with  number  one.  Dark  gray  to  the  left  of  the  figure 
indicates  the  pixels  which  are  out  of  memory,  and  have  been  removed  from  the  detector’s 
counts.  For  this  example,  the  memory  is  4  lines.  Light  gray  to  the  right  of  the  figure  are 
the  pixels  which  have  not  yet  been  read.  Pixel  33  has  just  been  read.  Pixel  13  has  just 
been  removed  from  the  detector’s  counts.  At  this  point,  the  green  cluster  contains  16 
pixels  while  the  blue  cluster  contains  3  and  the  red  cluster  1.  For  this  example,  the  lag  is 
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set  to  1 1,  which  means  pixel  23  will  be  evaluated.  Assuming  the  threshold  of 
membership  is  greater  than  1  or  5%  of  the  20  pixel  memory  window,  it  will  be  declared 
an  anomaly.  Whether  or  not  pixel  22  was  or  was  not  declared  an  anomaly  was 
determined  prior  to  the  reading  of  pixel  33  and  the  deletion  of  pixel  13  from  the  counts. 
Whether  or  not  pixel  24  will  or  will  not  be  declared  an  anomaly  will  occur  after  the 
reading  of  pixel  34  and  the  deletion  of  pixel  14  from  the  counts.  Only  the  number  of 
pixels  in  the  cluster  that  contains  a  pixel  which  it  is  evaluated  for  anomaly  declaration  is 
used  in  making  the  anomaly  declaration.  Pixels  1  through  13  remain  in  their  clusters,  but 
they  do  not  count  toward  the  number  of  items  in  the  clusters  for  anomaly  declaration 
purposes. 
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Figure  10:  Detector  Behavior 

The  detector  requires  only  the  comparison  of  two  numbers  per  pixel,  and 
consequently  has  a  0(1)  computational  complexity.  As  implemented,  the  multiple 
thresholds  and  memory  length  combinations  can  be  executed  simultaneously  as  the 
algorithm  runs,  to  allow  for  a  more  thorough  and  efficient  evaluation  of  the  detector 
behavior. 
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Algorithm  Assessment  Methodology 

Three  elements  comprise  the  assessment  of  the  algorithm.  First,  internal 
verification  code  will  be  used  to  ensure  that  the  algorithm  is  implemented  as  intended. 
Second,  a  single  image,  chosen  at  random,  will  be  used  to  explore  the  effect  of  changing 
the  various  parameters  associated  with  eth  algorithm.  Lastly,  a  set  of  selected  parameters 
will  be  used  to  process  a  much  larger  set  of  images  to  validate  the  behavior  seen  in  one 
image. 

Algorithm  Verification  and  Fault  Detection  Considerations 

The  algorithm,  as  implemented,  includes  a  number  of  internal  consistency  checks 
to  ensure  correct  implementation  (or  verification).  These  served  to  alert  the  developer  to 
issues  which  may  have  occurred  in  the  code.  The  checks  are  computationally  intensive, 
but  can  be  disabled  by  use  of  the  appropriate  flags. 

The  first  check  is  against  the  combination  formulas  for  the  combined  covariance 
matrices.  The  results  of  these  calculations  are  compared  against  the  covariance  values 
computed  directly  on  the  pixel  values.  If  all  elements  of  the  covariance  matrices  match  to 
within  a  value  of  0. 1  (covariance  values  for  this  data  set  easily  surpassed  several 
thousand),  the  calculation  was  considered  correct.  This  check  against  the  values  also 
verified  the  mean  and  individual  covariance  update  formulas  used  to  derive  the 
covariance  matrices  used  in  the  formulas.  Also,  the  detenninants  of  covariance  matrices 
are  checked  to  ensure  that  they  are  positive,  and  all  delta  BIC  calculations  are  checked  for 
imaginary  components  (a  result  in  the  BIC  fonnula  of  having  a  negative  determinate  of  a 
covariance  matrix),  which  would  indicate  an  error  in  calculation. 
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At  the  end  of  the  algorithm,  the  list  of  pixels  in  each  cluster  is  compared  against 
the  cluster  identity  stored  for  each  pixel.  Any  mismatches  are  reported.  Further,  the  total 
number  of  pixels  in  the  cluster  membership  lists  is  compared  against  the  total  number  of 
pixels  processed  to  ensure  that  the  two  numbers  are  equal. 

As  the  algorithm  runs,  an  optional  “heartbeat”  display  is  selectable  to  allow 
output  to  the  screen  at  1000  pixel  increments,  listing  the  number  of  clusters  and  time 
elapsed  during  the  processing  of  the  previous  1000  pixels. 

Tuning 

The  Mahalanbois  distance  threshold,  the  number  of  principal  components,  and  the 
value  for  lambda  (if  used  to  tune  the  delta  BIC  calculation)  must  be  set  for  the  clustering 
algorithm.  The  anomaly  detection  portion,  which  relies  on  the  clustering  perfonnance, 
additionally  requires  that  the  length  of  the  pixel  memory  and  the  cluster  size  thresholds 
be  detennined  as  well.  A  single  image,  randomly  selected  from  the  available  images  will 
be  used  to  determine  operating  settings,  prior  to  running  the  algorithm  on  the  remaining 
images  to  assess  performance.  As  no  ground  truth  is  available  for  use  in  determining  the 
accuracy  of  the  clusters  themselves,  the  anomaly  detection  accuracy  of  the  rudimentary 
cluster  based  detector  will  be  used  to  inform  the  determination  of  the  parameters  in 
addition  to  the  results  of  the  preliminary  experiments  described  at  the  beginning  of  this 
chapter.  Clustering  will  also  be  assessed  visually.  Speed  is  a  concern,  the  time  required 
for  the  algorithm  to  run  will  also  be  measured  and  considered  in  detennining  the 
operating  parameters. 

At  each  combination  of  Mahalanobis  distance  threshold,  number  of  principal 
components,  and  lambda  settings,  numerous  detectors  can  be  assessed  (without  impacting 
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any  other  aspect  of  clustering  perfonnance).  Essentially,  this  creates  a  split  plot 
experimental  design  condition,  with  the  easily  alterable  detector  parameters  being  at  the 
split  plot  level  and  clustering  perfonnance  at  the  whole  plot  level.  The  Mahalanobis 
distance  threshold  is  specified  in  tenns  of  the  square  of  the  Mahalanobis  distance. 

Adequate  computing  resources  were  available  to  support  mesh  grid  experimental 
design  in  the  three  clustering  parameters  and  two  detector  parameters.  Design  parameters 
are  shown  in  Table  2.  Initially,  the  use  of  merge  cluster  and  split  cluster  in  the  improve 
structure  step  of  the  algorithm  were  considered  as  additional  factors  in  the  design,  but  for 
reasons  to  be  explained  in  the  results  section,  they  were  quickly  removed  from 
consideration.  Were  additional  images  used  in  the  initial  experiments,  a  random  effects 
or  robust  parameter  design  (RPD)  experiment  would  have  resulted.  As  no  available 
weights  are  available  for  variance  verses  perfonnance,  an  RPD  was  not  considered,  but 
could  be  an  area  for  research  in  the  future. 


Table  2:  Experimental  Design  Factors  and  Levels 


Factor  Name 

Fevels 

Mahalanbois  Distance  (squared)  Threshold 

50  to  2000  in  increments  of  50 

Principal  Components  Retained 

2  to  43  (in  1  principal  component  increments) 

Farnbda 

1,  10,  15,20,  25,30,  and  35 

Pixel  Memory 

1  to  10  lines  (1  line  increments) 

Anomaly  Detection  Threshold 

2%  to  20%  of  the  number  of  pixels  defined  by 
the  Pixel  Memory  (2%  increments) 

For  detector  performance,  the  anomaly  detector  can  only  assess  whether  a  given 
pixel  is  or  is  not  an  anomaly.  In  each  case,  it  can  be  either  correct  or  incorrect.  This 
results  in  the  four  outcomes  shown  in  Table  3. 
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Table  3:  Detector  Outcome 


Actual  Anomaly 

NOT  an  Actual  Anomaly 

Anomaly  Declared 

True  Positive  (TP) 

False  Positive  (FP) 

Anomaly  NOT  Declared 

False  Negative  (FN) 

True  Negative  (TN) 

The  four  outcomes  are  often  expressed  as  rates,  such  as  a  true  positive  rate  or  a 
false  negative  rate.  The  TP  and  FP  rates  will  be  used  as  defined  in  Equation  9  and 
Equation  10  respectively.  Alternatively,  the  FN  and  TN  rates  could  be  used,  as  they  are 
each  the  1 .0-TP  rate  and  1 .0-FP  rate  respectively.  All  rate  calculations  will  be  made  on  a 
pixel  by  pixel  rather  than  a  target  by  target  basis. 


TP  TP 

TPr  — - -  - 

TP  +  FN  Ptot 


(9) 


Where: 

TP  =  Count  of  True  Positives 
FN  =  Count  False  Positive 
Ptot  =Count  of  total  positives 


FP  FP 

FPr  = - = - 

TN  +  FP  Ftot 

(10) 


Where: 

TP  =  Count  of  True  Positives 
FN  =  Count  False  Positive 
Ftot  =Count  of  total  negatives 


Obviously,  a  higher  true  positive  and  lower  false  positive  rates  are  preferred.  For 
given  applications,  one  of  the  rates  might  be  substantially  more  important  than  the  other. 
For  the  purposes  of  evaluating  this  algorithm,  neither  is  considered  more  important  than 
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the  other,  so  an  equal  weight  may  be  tied  to  each.  While  methods  exist  to  deal  with  these 
two  separate  values  as  individual  response  variables  when  selecting  the  operating 
parameters,  they  can  be  combined  into  a  single  quantity  by  way  of  a  Receiver  Operating 
Characteristic  (ROC)  curve,  which  plots  the  true  positive  rate  against  the  false  positive 
rate,  giving  an  indication  as  to  the  available  performance  selections  for  a  detector.  The 
area  under  the  ROC  curve  (AUC)  can  be  used  to  compare  various  detectors  when  equal 
costs  are  associated  with  the  various  possible  errors.  ROC  curves  begin  in  the  (0,0)  point, 
where  nothing  is  ever  declared  an  anomaly,  and  follow  some  path  to  reach  the  (1,1)  point, 
where  everything  is  declared  an  anomaly.  Desirable  ROC  curves  are  those  that  remain  as 
far  from  the  line  connecting  (0,0)  to  (1,1)  as  possible.  This  line,  known  as  the  chance 
line,  indicates  the  performance  expected  from  random  guessing.  For  many  detectors,  a 
user  selectable  parameter  can  shift  the  detector  along  the  ROC  curve,  trading  off  one  rate 
for  the  other.  The  individual  detectors  to  be  considered  in  this  algorithm  do  not  possess 
this  feature,  and  generate  a  single  true  positive  rate  and  single  false  positive  rate  number 
per  run.  This  precludes  drawing  a  full  ROC  curve  for  each  detector.  An  approximation, 
using  the  single  point  connected  to  the  (0,0)  and  (1,1)  points  of  the  ROC  plot  is 
considered  a  suitable  surrogate  to  the  full  ROC  curve  for  assessing  the  clustering 
algorithm  and  detectors  perfonnance. 

For  the  single  point  ROC  curve  area  calculation,  the  AUC  can  be  calculated  by 
assuming  the  selected  point  is  a  corner  of  two  triangles,  the  sum  of  whose  area  equals  the 
AUC.  One  triangle  fonned  with  the  points  (0,0)  and  (1,0),  and  the  other  formed  with  the 
points  (1,0)  and  (1,1).  In  each  case,  the  base  of  the  triangle  is  unit  length,  and  the  height 
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is  defined  by  the  distance  of  the  point  to  the  appropriate  axis.  The  resulting  formula  for 
AUC  is  shown  in  Equation  1 1 . 


AUC  =  -  ( TPr  +  (1  -  FPr )) 


(11) 


Where: 

TPr  =  True  Positive  Rate 
FPp  =  False  Positive  Rate 


As  can  be  seen  in  Figure  1 1,  a  single  AUC  may  be  due  to  several  possible 
combinations  of  TPF  and  FPF.  An  interesting  feature  of  this  calculation  method  is  that  a 
given  AUC  defines  a  locus  of  TP  and  FP  rates,  which  fall  on  a  line.  This  is  illustrated  in 
Figure  1 1,  by  three  separate  points  corresponding  to  an  AUC  of  .8,  which  all  fall  on  a 
straight  line  connecting  points  (0,.6)  to  (.4,  1). 
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Figure  11:  Area  Under  the  ROC  Curve  For  Single  Points 
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In  addition  to  detector  performance,  several  additional  measures  will  be  collected 
to  provide  greater  insight  to  the  operation  of  the  algorithm.  A  list  of  those  parameters  is 
shown  in  Table  4. 


Table  4:  Response  Variables 


Factor  Name 

Description 

Total  Clusters 

Total  number  of  clusters  in  the  image  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  algorithm 

C170 

Minimum  number  of  clusters  required  to  contain 
70%  of  the  pixels  in  the  image 

C180 

Minimum  number  of  clusters  required  to  contain 
80%  of  the  pixels  in  the  image 

C190 

Minimum  number  of  clusters  required  to  contain 
90%  of  the  pixels  in  the  image 

C195 

Minimum  number  of  clusters  required  to  contain 
95%  of  the  pixels  in  the  image 

C196 

Minimum  number  of  clusters  required  to  contain 
96%  of  the  pixels  in  the  image 

C197 

Minimum  number  of  clusters  required  to  contain 
97%  of  the  pixels  in  the  image 

C198 

Minimum  number  of  clusters  required  to  contain 
98%  of  the  pixels  in  the  image 

C199 

Minimum  number  of  clusters  required  to  contain 
99%  of  the  pixels  in  the  image 

TPR 

True  Positive  Rate 

FPF 

False  Positive  Rate 

TNR 

True  Negative  Rate 

FNR 

False  Negative  Rate 

AUC 

Area  under  the  ROC  curve 

Count  of  Combinations 

Number  of  times  clusters  were  merged 

Count  of  Euclidean/Mahalanobis 
Mismatches 

Number  of  times  a  pixel  was  assigned  to  a  cluster 
to  which  it  was  not  the  closest  from  a  Euclidean 
perspective 

Time  in  Assign  Step 

Total  amount  of  time  spent  assigning  pixels  to 
clusters  during  the  processing  of  the  image 

Time  in  Combination  Step 

Total  amount  of  time  spent  combining  or 
determining  whether  to  combine  two  clusters 
during  the  processing  of  the  image 

Total  time 

Total  amount  of  time  required  to  process  the 
image  (in  seconds) 
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Performance  Validation 

After  the  conclusion  of  experimentation  on  a  single  image,  parameters  will  be 
selected  for  use  on  17  total  images  (including  the  image  used  for  parameter 
development).  A  subset  of  the  parameters  from  Table  4  will  be  reported  for  each  image. 

Summary 

This  chapter  has  outlined  a  battery  of  assessments  to  determine  the  behavior  of 
the  common  HSI  pixels  in  the  principal  component  subspace,  and  the  behavior  of  the 
Mahalanobis  distance  in  that  subspace.  If  desirable  behavior  is  exhibited  in  the  subspace, 
the  algorithm  outlined  herein  should  be  capable  of  performing  online  clustering  of  HSI 
images  and  should  simultaneously  be  able  to  support  an  online  detector.  A  second  set  of 
evaluations  was  presented  which  can  characterize  the  algorithms  performance  in  terms  of 
the  user  defined  parameters,  detennine  a  set  of  operating  parameters,  and  ultimately 
demonstrate  the  clustering  behavior  of  the  algorithm  over  a  set  of  images. 
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IV.  Analysis  and  Results 


Chapter  Overview 

This  chapter  opens  with  the  results  of  several  experiments  which  characterize  the 
behavior  of  hyperspectral  imagery  pixels  in  the  principal  component  subspace  used  by 
the  online  clustering  algorithms.  The  first  few  experiments  are  designed  to  determine 
whether  Euclidean  distances  can  be  effectively  used  in  the  online  clustering  algorithm  in 
the  principal  component  subspace,  and  give  an  indication  that  Euclidean  distances  are 
inadequate.  Additional  experimentation  focuses  on  the  impact  of  various  common 
background  pixel  types  of  the  structure  of  the  principal  component  subspace.  A  final  set 
of  preliminary  experiments  further  confirm  the  adequacy  of  Mahalanobis  distance  for  this 
algorithm,  and  lead  to  a  suggested  dimensionality  and  distance  threshold  for  use  in  the 
algorithm. 

Following  the  results  from  the  preliminary  experimentation,  the  results  from  an 
exhaustive  sweep  of  the  three  clustering  parameters  and  two  detector  parameters 
perfonned  on  a  single  randomly  selected  image  are  presented,  characterizing  the 
algorithms  performance.  Lastly,  a  presentation  of  the  results  of  the  algorithm  run  on  over 
a  dozen  representative  hyperspectral  images  is  provided. 

Preliminary  Confirmation  of  Insufficiency  of  Euclidean  Distance  for  Clustering 

The  results  of  the  two  experiments  run  to  determine  whether  it  might  be  possible 
to  use  Euclidean  rather  than  Mahalanobis  distances  in  a  hyperspectral  clustering 
algorithm  appear  below.  The  results  in  both  cases  point  to  Euclidean  distances  being 
inadequate. 
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Condition  Number  Test  Results 


For  the  first  experiment,  the  (Mathworks,  2012)  k-means  algorithm  with  squared 
Euclidean  distances  was  run  on  a  sample  hyperspectral  image  using  various  combinations 
of  dimensions  (principal  components)  and  directed  numbers  of  clusters.  The  dimensions 
ranged  from  2  to  43,  and  the  directed  number  of  clusters  ranged  from  2  to  5 1 .  For  each 
cluster,  a  covariance  matrix  was  constructed  and  the  condition  number,  defined  as  the 
ratio  of  the  largest  to  the  smallest  Eigen  value,  was  calculated.  For  each  combination  of 
number  of  clusters  and  dimensions,  the  base  10  logarithm  of  the  maximum  and  median 
and  minimum  condition  numbers  are  displayed  in  Figure  12  , Figure  13  and  Figure  14 
respectively.  A  logarithmic  scale  was  required  due  to  both  the  range  of  values,  and  the 
presence  of  several  extreme  values  in  all  three  data  sets.  When  the  number  of  principal 
components  was  small  (low  single  digits),  the  condition  numbers  can  be  seen  to  remain 
less  than  10  in  the  extreme  and  less  than  10  in  at  least  50%  of  the  clusters  (by  definition 
of  the  median).  While  a  few  extreme  cases  show  at  least  one  cluster  with  a  condition 

1  7 

number  that  would  produce  numerical  instabilities  (greater  than  10  ),  the  potential 
numerical  stability  issues  are  not  the  cause  of  greatest  concern.  Inherently,  the  k-means 
algorithm  assumes  a  single  variance  estimate  in  all  directions  and  consequently  assumes 
spherical  clusters.  The  condition  number,  as  defined  earlier,  provides  a  measure  of  the 
ratio  of  the  largest  axis  to  the  smallest  axis  (in  terms  of  variance)  of  the  cluster.  For  k- 
means  to  be  appropriate,  a  value  near  one  would  be  desirable.  As  experience  has  shown 
numerous  detectors  require  consideration  of  a  dozen  or  more  principal  components  of  a 
hyperspectral  image  for  desirable  operation,  and  the  distribution  of  condition  numbers, 
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regardless  of  cluster  number,  in  this  region  is  not  close  to  one,  Euclidean  distances  should 
be  considered  suspect. 


Principal  Components 


Figure  12:  Maximum  K-means  Covariance  Condition  Numbers  (log10  scale) 


Figure  13:  Median  K-means  Covariance  Condition  Numbers  (logi0  scale) 
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Principal  Components 


Figure  14:  Minimum  K-means  Covariance  Condition  Numbers  (log10  scale) 


Clustering  Test 

The  second  experiment  involved  running  the  same  k-means  algorithm  using 
Euclidean  distances  for  a  small  sample  of  cluster  sizes  and  two  principal  components 
from  a  typical  hyperspectral  image.  The  selected  image  is  shown  in  natural  colors  in 
Figure  15. 
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Figure  15:  Randomly  Selected  HSI  Image 


Figure  16  shows  the  first  and  second  principal  component  scores  for  each  pixel  in  the 
randomly  selected  image.  Each  pixel  is  displayed  in  the  natural  colors  used  in  Figure  15. 
The  most  striking  and  immediately  apparent  observation  from  the  figure  is  the  clear 
separation  into  what  appears  to  be  three  clusters.  The  use  of  natural  colors  allows  the 
viewer  to  identify  the  streaking  dark  area  to  the  upper  left  as  the  tree  pixels  from  the 
image.  The  bluish  color  area  in  the  lower  left  can  be  identified  as  the  road  pixels,  and  the 
green  to  brown  cluster  in  the  middle  of  the  image  appears  to  correspond  directly  to  the 
open  field  area  in  the  image.  The  use  of  natural  color  does  not  appear  to  have  seen 
popular  use  in  the  literature,  but  this  example  provides  a  clear  indication  of  its  utility. 
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Figure  16:  Hyperspectral  Image  Pixels  Plotted  in  the  First  Two  Principal  Components 

Prior  to  performing  k-means  clustering  on  this  data  set,  the  anecdotal  evidence 
shown  in  Figure  16  appears  to  show  that  the  HSI  domain  with  reduced  dimension  using 
PCA  methods  indeed  requires  a  non-Euclidean  distance  measure.  The  tree  cluster  would 
not  be  well  approximated  by  a  round  cluster. 

With  three  signatures  appearing  to  cluster  together  in  Figure  16,  running  k-means 
with  k=3  would  seen  to  be  a  natural  choice.  The  result  of  this  clustering  is  shown  in 
Figure  17,  with  each  cluster  being  indicated  by  a  unique  color.  The  resultant  clustering 
does  not  appear  to  separate  the  clustering  in  the  same  way  a  human  might.  Clusters  are 
fonned  across  evident  gaps  between  sets  of  points,  which  was  listed  earlier  as  an 
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undesirable  clustering  behavior.  Contiguous  sets  of  points  are  also  arbitrarily  split  by 
clusters,  which  is  another  undesirable  behavior. 
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Figure  17:  Clustering  in  2  PC’s  using  K-means  (k=3)  &  Euclidean  Distances 
Setting  k=5  and  running  k-means  again  results  in  the  clustering  shown  in  Figure 

18.  The  cluster  shown  in  red  appears  to  capture  the  road  pixels  uniquely,  but  the  lumping 

together  of  some  field  with  some  tree  pixels  in  the  same  cluster  is  not  desirable.  Also,  the 

tree  cluster  is  again  split  at  an  arbitrary  location  into  two  clusters. 
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Figure  18:  Clustering  in  2  PC’s  using  K-means  (k=5)  &  Euclidean  Distances 


-0.5 


Ideally,  the  cluster  boundaries  would  occur  in  the  low  density  (or  empty)  areas 
clearly  visible  to  the  human  eye.  Contiguous  regions  would  not  be  split  into  different 
clusters,  unless  a  substantial  decrease  in  density  at  the  boundary  of  the  two  regions  would 
dictate  it.  The  clustering  results  observed  in  Figure  17  and  Figure  18  do  not  exhibit  these 
desirable  characteristics.  In  fact,  with  regard  to  the  dark  blue  cluster  in  Figure  18,  the 
undesirable  pattern  illustrated  in  Figure  6  is  pronounced.  Available  evidence  appears  to 
support  the  use  of  Mahalanobis  distance  over  Euclidean  distance  in  the  clustering 
algorithm,  despite  the  added  computation  cost. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  from  these  plots  that  the  major  components  of  the 
background  appear  to  be  split  out  in  the  first  two  principal  components.  A  few  of  the 
outlying  pixels  in  the  right  side  of  the  image  are  known  to  be  anomalies,  but  a  majority  of 
the  anomalies  are  located  in  the  middle  of  the  field  pixels  in  Figure  16. 
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Characterization  of  the  Principal  Component  Subspace  and  Mahalanobis  Distance 
Behavior 

To  characterize  the  behavior  of  expected  clusters  in  the  principal  component 
subspace,  random  patches  of  pixels,  typical  of  the  backgrounds  in  the  available  images, 
were  extracted  and  placed  into  various  combinations  of  data  sets.  Specifically,  pixels  for 
trees,  dirt,  and  road  were  taken  from  a  forested  image,  and  sand  pixels  were  selected  from 
a  desert  scene.  A  random  selection  of  other,  anomalous  pixels  was  also  extracted.  Figure 
19  shows  typical  natural  spectra  in  the  retained  bands  of  these  pixel  selections.  Band  to 
band  correlation  is  evident,  which  provides  some  of  the  motivation  for  using  principal 
components. 
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Figure  19:  Spectrum  of  Various  Pixel  Types 
Eigen  Values  by  Signature  Test  Results 

A  plot  of  the  log  io  of  the  Eigen  values  of  the  covariance  matrices  for  the  trees, 
dirt,  road,  and  the  second  type  of  sand  all  taken  separately  are  shown  in  Figure  20.  The 
Eigen  value  gives  a  relative  measure  of  the  amount  of  total  variation  contained  in  the 
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given  principal  component.  The  logio  scale  was  used  over  natural  units  due  to  the 
extraordinary  range  of  values  present  in  the  first  few  principal  components.  The  similar 
pattern  for  each  background  set  of  pixels  gives  an  indication  that  the  amount  of  variation 
contained  in  the  principal  components  is  similarly  distributed  regardless  of  specific 
background,  and  that  the  dimensionality  of  the  infonnation  contained  in  the  data  does  not 
substantially  vary  by  background.  The  anomalous  pixels  contain  a  substantially  greater 
overall  variation  in  each  principal  component  beyond  the  first.  Taken  individually,  the 
dimensionality  appears  to  be  defined  by  a  local  “leveling  out”  of  the  slope  which  occurs 
around  10  to  15  principal  components  for  the  background  pixels,  and  at  a  higher  value  for 
the  anomalous  pixels.  This  leveling  is  normally  assessed  in  a  natural  rather  than  a  log 
scale,  but  this  assessment  is  considered  sufficient  based  on  further  results  to  be  presented 
shortly.  Were  the  y  axis  in  natural  rather  than  logio  units,  only  the  first  one  or  two 
principal  components  likely  would  have  been  retained  by  visual  inspection  due  to  their 
dominance  of  the  scale  settings. 
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Figure  20:  Eigen  values  of  Selected  Pixel  Covariance  Matrices 


Eigett  Values  by  Combined  Signature  Test  Results 

A  similar  plot,  comparing  the  Eigen  values  of  the  tree,  grass,  and  dirt  pixels  with 
and  without  sand  and  road  pixels  are  shown  in  Figure  2 1 .  All  background  signatures 
combined  with  an  additional  random  collection  of  anomalies  is  also  shown.  The 
anomalies  accounted  for  1%  or  10%  of  the  total  number  of  pixels  as  shown.  Without  the 
anomalies,  the  dimensionality  appears  to  be  independent  of  the  exact  combination  of 
backgrounds,  and  appears  to  match  the  variance  over  principal  component  distribution  of 
any  single  background  in  Figure  20.  The  additional  of  anomalies  alters  this  pattern  by 
inflating  the  variance  in  the  region  from  5  to  20  principal  components.  It  appears  that  the 
greater  the  percentage  of  anomalies,  the  greater  a  disturbance  to  the  trend. 
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Figure  21:  Eigen  values  of  Selected  Combined  Pixel  Covariance  Matrices 

While  the  distribution  of  variation  among  principal  components  appears  to  be 

independent  of  actual  background  (for  collections  of  background  pixels),  this  does  not 
mean  that  the  actual  principal  component  loadings  (which  capture  how  the  individual 
principal  components  are  constructed  from  the  full  data  set),  do  not  vary  based  on 
background. 

Loadings  of  Paired  Signatures  Results 

To  determine  if  possible  differences  in  background  could  drive  different  loadings, 
the  collection  of  tree  and  road  pixels  were  placed  into  a  single  data  set,  and  the  principal 
component  loadings  for  the  first  principal  component  were  calculated.  This  was  also 
accomplished  for  the  dirt  and  road  pixels  together.  The  loadings  of  the  first  principal 
component  in  each  case  are  shown  in  Figure  22. 
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Figure  22:  1st  Principal  Component  Loading  Plot 


While  an  overarching  pattern  exists,  the  actual  loadings  differ,  indicating  that  the 
actual  background  will  influence  the  linear  transfonn  used  when  constructing  the  various 
principal  components.  Figure  23  shows  the  mean  difference  in  each  band  between  the 
road  and  tree  pixels  divided  by  the  standard  deviation  of  the  values  in  each  band.  The 
same  information  is  shown  for  the  dirt  and  road  pixels.  The  similarity  of  Figure  23  to 
Figure  22  provides  an  indication  that  the  first  principal  component  is  capturing  the 
variation  explained  by  the  differences  in  the  two  backgrounds  in  each  case,  which  implies 
the  principal  component  construction  is  dependent  on  the  image’s  background  content. 

In  the  worst  case,  this  could  mean  a  very  different  subspace  exists  for  every  new  image, 
and  that  this  subspace  is  only  calculable  after  the  collection  of  the  entire  image.  That 
could  preclude  the  use  of  the  principal  components  for  use  as  the  appropriate  clustering 
sub-space.  This  would,  however,  only  be  the  case  if  the  distance  measure  used  by  the 
algorithm  were  to  be  affected  by  the  differences  in  subspaces. 
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Figure  23:  Mean  (by  band)  divided  by  standard  deviation 


Distance  Plots  Results 

To  determine  the  applicable  behaviors  of  the  Mahalanobis  distances  in  the 
principal  component  subspace,  the  Mahalanobis  distances  from  various  pixels  to  both  a 
road  and  a  tree  cluster  (formed  from  the  road  and  tree  pixels)  were  calculated  for 
subspaces  built  from  1  to  40  principal  components.  The  results  for  the  road  and  tree 
clusters  are  shown  in  Figure  24  and  Figure  25  respectively.  Similar  plots  using  only 
sand,  or  combinations  of  sand  and  dirt  yielded  similar  results.  For  the  pixels  selected 
from  common  image  backgrounds,  a  Mahalanobis  distance  cutoff  value  between  10  and 
1 5  from  a  cluster  center  captures  elements  in  the  cluster  and  excludes  items  outside  of  the 
cluster  for  dimensions  above  approximately  15.  It  also  appears  that  above  approximately 
10  principal  components,  the  contribution  of  each  additional  component  to  the  distance 
measurement  is  relatively  minor.  This  supports  a  dimensionality  assessment  of 
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approximately  15,  which  matches  previously  assessed  dimensionalities  in  anomaly 
detectors. 


Number  of  Principal  Components  Retained 


Figure  24:  Mahalanobis  Distance  of  Selected  Pixels  to  Mean  Road  Value 
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Figure  25:  Mahalanobis  Distance  of  Selected  Pixels  to  Mean  Tree  Value 
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To  verify  that  the  addition  of  anomalies  would  not  alter  this  apparent  property  of 
the  subspace  adversely,  the  same  calculations  were  performed  with  anomalous  pixels 
accounting  for  5%  of  the  total  number  of  pixels  when  the  principal  components  were 
calculated.  The  results  are  shown  in  Figure  26  and  Figure  27.  The  observed  pattern  still 
holds. 


Number  of  Principal  Components  Retained 


Figure  26:  Mahalanobis  Distance  of  Selected  Pixels  to  Mean  Road  Value  (with  Anomalies) 
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Figure  27:  Mahalanobis  Distance  of  Selected  Pixels  to  Mean  Tree  Value  (with  Anomalies) 

To  again  verify  the  inadequacy  of  Euclidean  distances,  the  Euclidean  distances 

from  between  various  pixels  and  the  mean  of  the  tree  cluster  were  calculated  and  are 

shown  in  Figure  28.  No  clear  threshold  exists,  and  any  threshold  that  would  capture  all 

of  the  tree  pixels  would  capture  the  entire  dirt  cluster,  which  is  undesirable.  Mahalanobis 

distances  are  still  clearly  preferred.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Euclidean  distances 

do  not  noticeably  change  beyond  5  principal  components. 
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Figure  28:  Euclidean  Distance  of  Selected  Pixels  to  Mean  Tree  Value 
The  behavior,  where  a  single  Euclidian  distance  is  somehow  captures  another 

cluster  completely  without  fully  capturing  the  intended  cluster  is  easily  explained  by 

referencing  Figure  29.  The  tree  cluster  in  green  is  an  eccentric  ellipse  with  points  in  the 

cluster  farther  away  from  the  center  than  the  center  of  the  dirt  cluster  (or  parts  of  the 

road)  clusters.  This  behavior  is  clearly  developed  in  the  first  two  principal  components 

likely  due  to  a  majority  of  the  variation  being  contained  therein. 
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Figure  29:  Selected  Pixels  plotted  in  the  first  two  principal  components 

The  anomalies  shown  in  Figure  29  would  potentially  appear  as  members  of  the 
existing  clusters,  or  random  outliers,  but  are  clearly  separate  in  higher  dimensions  as  can 
be  seen  in  a  plot  of  the  principal  component  scores.  Figure  30  shows  all  scores  for  all 
principal  components  of  the  same  pixels  shown  in  Figure  29.  The  range  of  scores  in  the 
higher  components  tend  to  zero,  relative  to  the  first  few  components. 
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Figure  30:  Principal  Component  Spectrum  of  Various  Pixel  Types 
Figure  3 1  shows  a  view  of  the  same  plot  with  emphasis  on  the  first  20  principal 

components.  Although  no  “in  between”  principal  components  exist,  each  pixel  is  a 

plotted  with  a  line  connecting  its  adjacent  principal  component  scores.  This  allows 

patterns  to  be  visible  to  the  human  eye  that  might  otherwise  be  lost  if  the  individual 

scores  were  not  connected  together.  The  anomalies  show  no  particular  pattern  in  their 

progression  from  the  first  to  the  second  principal  component,  unlike  the  road,  sand,  and 

dirt  pixels,  which  can  be  seen  to  have  a  fairly  tight  clustering  behavior  in  Figure  29  which 

is  nearly  discernible  with  reference  to  Figure  3 1 . 
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Figure  31:  Principal  Component  Spectrum  of  Various  Pixel  Types  (1-20) 

It  would  appear  from  this  plot  that  the  third  principal  component  alone  may 

contain  the  information  required  to  separate  the  anomalies  from  the  other  signatures.  A 

closer  version  view  of  this  region  is  shown  in  Figure  32.  This  trend  becomes  even  more 

evident  when  the  third  principal  component  is  plotted  against  the  first  in  Figure  33. 
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Figure  32:  Principal  Component  Spectrum  of  Various  Pixel  Types  (2-4) 

This  trend  can  also  be  seen  when  the  third  principal  component  is  plotted  against 

the  first  in  Figure  33. 
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Figure  33:  Principal  Component  Plot  (1st  verses  3rd) 
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The  tendency  of  the  anomalies  to  have  relatively  high  scoring  behavior  across 
various  principal  components  other  than  the  first  few  can  be  seen  in  further  detail  in 
Figure  34,  which  focuses  on  a  midrange  section  of  the  principal  components. 
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Figure  34:  Principal  Component  Spectrum  of  Various  Pixel  Types  (14-20) 

The  behavior  of  the  anomalies  in  the  principal  component  sub-space  suggests  that 

a  detector  could  potentially  be  developed  by  implementing  an  ensemble  of  individual 

detectors  examining  anomalous  behaviors  in  each  separate  principal  component  using  the 

methods  described  by  (Turnquist,  2011).  The  ensemble  behavior  could  capture  the  trend 

that  when  a  given  anomaly  appears  to  score  far  from  the  x-axis  in  a  single  component,  it 

does  not  do  so  in  the  adjacent  component,  and  some  background  pixels  may  score 

similarly  high  in  a  few  of  the  components,  but  not  a  majority.  Further,  the  ability  to 
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identify  which  principal  components  may  separate  anomalies,  various  backgrounds,  or 
other  behaviors  in  this  type  of  plot  suggests  image  processing  tool  using  a  display  to 
assist  in  identifying  unusual  behaviors  in  an  image.  For  a  random  image,  ground  truth 
would  not  be  available  but  a  plot  done  in  natural  colors  or  other  selectable  false  colors 
such  as  the  one  show  in  Figure  35,  could  still  be  very  helpful. 
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Figure  35:  Pixels  Plotted  in  Natural  Color  in  Selected  Principal  Components 

Ideally,  individual  blocks  of  pixels  such  as  those  at  the  “peaks”  in  a  given 

principal  component  on  the  display  could  be  selected  and  highlighted  on  the  original 
image,  which  itself  could  be  displayed  in  an  arbitrary  band  or  combination  of  false  or  true 
colors.  An  example  of  what  this  tool  might  display  is  shown  in  Figure  35,  the 
presumably  user  controlled  blue  block  has  been  used  to  highlight  the  peaks  in  principal 
component  number  14.  These  are  highlighted  in  the  principal  component  display  and  the 
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corresponding  pixels  in  the  image  are  known  anomalies.  This  could  be  remarkably 
helpful  to  an  analyst  charged  with  processing.  Both  the  development  of  an  ensemble 
detector  based  on  principal  component  outliers  and  an  image  processing  tool  based  in 
principal  component  space  are  areas  suggested  for  future  work  in  Chapter  5. 


Figure  36:  Potential  Analysis  Tool  GUI  Example 
Despite  the  interesting  behavior  of  the  anomalies  in  the  higher  dimensions  of  the 

principal  component  space,  background  pixel  behavior  appears  to  be  well  established  in 

the  first  few  principal  components.  It  may  even  be  the  case  that  background  centric 

clustering  could  be  accomplished  in  a  lower  number  of  dimensions  than  anomaly 

detection,  if  anomalies  need  not  be  separated  from  the  background  by  the  clustering 

algorithm.  In  any  event,  the  behavior  of  the  Mahalanobis  distance  appears  stable  with 

regard  to  potential  common  background  composition.  In  fact,  a  dimensionality  of  1 5  and 
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a  Mahalanobis  distance  threshold  of  15  for  cluster  membership  might  be  sufficient  for 
clustering  for  images  collected  by  this  sensor. 

Tuning  Procedures  on  a  Single  Image 

The  same  randomly  selected  image  used  previously  for  the  preliminary 
experiments  was  again  used  for  the  more  extensive  parameter  experiments.  The 
verification  flags  built  into  the  code  were  used  initially  until  all  implementation  errors 
were  located  and  corrected.  Following  verification,  preliminary  experiments  using  the 
four  Euclidean  distance  rules  for  clusters  without  covariance  matrices  resulted  in  a 
degenerate  behavior  for  rules  2  and  3.  Specifically,  they  generated  an  unacceptably  high 
number  of  clusters  in  the  several  thousands  regardless  of  parameter  settings.  Rule  four 
never  resulted  in  the  assignment  of  a  point  to  a  new  cluster  by  itself,  indicating  that  rule  1 
would  have  identical  results  with  less  overhead.  The  rule  1,  where  a  pixel  is  assigned  to 
the  nearest  cluster  from  a  Euclidean  distance  perspective  if  that  cluster  does  not  have 
enough  points  to  generate  a  covariance  matrix,  was  used  for  all  further  experimentation. 
Unexpectedly,  an  experiment  where  all  subsequent  pixels,  regardless  of  measure,  were 
assigned  to  the  newly  formed  cluster  until  a  covariance  matrix  was  generated  produced 
results  similar  to  those  reported  below. 

Figure  37  shows  the  number  of  clusters  produced  by  the  algorithm  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  processing  of  the  image.  For  this  run,  the  lambda  parameter  for  the 
delta  BIC  was  set  to  1,  which  corresponds  to  the  traditional  definition  of  the  BIC.  A 
log  io  scale  is  used  due  to  the  range  of  values  seen  in  the  response.  As  would  be  expected, 
a  large  Mahalanobis  distances  and  small  numbers  of  principal  components  results  in  all 
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pixels  are  assigned  to  the  same  cluster.  For  small  Mahalanobis  distances,  an  excessively 
large  number  of  clusters  are  generated  depending  on  the  number  of  principal  components 
retained. 


Number  of  Principal  Components 


Figure  37:  Total  Number  of  Clusters  (log10  scale) 

Figure  38  shows  the  C170  through  CL95  metrics  on  logio  scales  across  the 

combinations  of  Mahalnaobis  distance  and  principal  components.  Again,  these  plots 

were  generated  with  delta  BIC  set  to  1 .  Taken  together,  the  plots  indicate  that  for 

reasonable  values  of  Mahalanobis  distance  and  principal  components,  most  pixels, 

presumably  from  the  background,  fall  into  a  small  number  of  clusters,  which  is  a 

desirable  behavior.  Unexpectedly,  the  use  of  the  delta  BIC  with  lambda  =  1  did  not 

initiate  any  cluster  merges. 
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Figure  38:  Distribution  of  Clusters  (log10  scale) 

The  total  time  required  to  process  the  entire  image  is  shown  on  a  logio  (seconds) 


scale  in  Figure  39.  As  expected,  when  the  number  of  clusters  becomes  large,  as  indicated 


in  Figure  37,  the  time  required  to  execute  the  algorithm  increases  accordingly.  Despite 


the  creation  of  clusters  throughout  the  processing  of  the  image,  the  trend  dependence  of 


time  on  number  of  clusters  is  clearly  evident  at  the  end  of  the  image. 
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Figure  39:  Time  required  to  execute  the  algorithm  in  log]0  (seconds) 

The  number  of  times  a  pixel  was  assigned  to  a  cluster  based  on  Mahalanobis 

distance,  when  another  cluster  was  closer  from  a  Euclidean  distance  perspective  is  shown 

in  Figure  40.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  when  the  number  of  clusters  becomes 

exceedingly  large,  the  Euclidean  distance  rule  appears  to  dominate  the  assignment  of 

pixels  to  clusters.  Otherwise,  substantial  differences  are  seen  in  the  regions  where  a 

reasonable  number  of  clusters  are  fonned.  This  provides  further  evidence  still  that 

Mahalanbois  distances  are  better  suited  to  HSI  clustering  in  principal  component  space 

than  Euclidean  distances. 
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Figure  40:  Number  of  Mismatches  between  in  Mahaianobis  and  Euclidean  Distances 
Given  the  number  of  detectors  evaluated  at  each  of  the  combinations  of 


Mahaianobis  distance  and  principal  components,  a  review  of  the  maximum,  minimum, 
mean,  median  and  range  is  appropriate  to  determine  areas  of  desirable  perfonnance. 
Figure  48  in  Appendix  B  shows  these  responses  for  the  Lambda=l  case.  Generally,  the 
areas  where  a  reasonable  number  of  clusters  occur  produces  behavior  in  at  least  one  of 
the  100  detectors  that  is  quite  favorable,  with  an  AUC  above  0.9.  The  area  of  greatest 
performance  appears  for  the  lambda=l  case  to  be  around  a  Mahaianobis  distance  of  15 
with  15  retained  principal  components. 

Despite  the  high  detector  performance  in  this  region,  it  appears  that  the 
recommended  settings  from  the  preliminary  experiments  are  somewhat  close  to  the  area 
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of  degenerate  behavior.  Fortunately,  changing  the  value  of  lambda  in  the  delta  BIC 
calculation  has  a  mitigating  impact  on  the  degenerate  cluster  generation  behavior  which 
can  be  seen  in  Figure  47  in  Appendix  A.  From  visual  inspection  of  the  responses,  a 
lambda  value  of  15  appears  to  have  the  most  stable  detector  performance  and  clustering 
behavior  on  this  one  image,  but  a  tradeoff  exists  between  detector  performance  and  time 
required  to  execute  the  algorithm.  Figure  41  shows  the  values  of  AUC  and  execution 
time  for  a  subset  of  the  runs  and  detectors  shown  in  Figure  47.  In  the  case  where 
lambda=l,  high  detector  performance  may  result  in  slow  clustering.  At  lambda=35, 
execution  time  is  consistent,  but  the  number  of  possible  detectors  with  relatively  high 
performance  is  lower,  and  the  sensitivity  to  specific  parameters  appears  to  increase. 
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Figure  41:  AUC  and  Execution  Time  Comparison 
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By  focusing  on  a  the  region  near  the  Pareto  optimal  front  in  the  upper  left  of  the 
data  set,  as  shown  in  Figure  42,  the  case  where  lambda=15  begins  to  appear  desirable. 
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Figure  42:  AUC  and  Execution  Time  Comparison  (Focused  Region) 


When  the  stability,  or  general  robustness  of  the  detector  settings  are  subjectively 
considered,  the  parameter  selections  in  Table  5  appear  to  be  the  suitable,  but  it  is 
important  to  remember  that  only  a  single  image  was  used  in  determining  these 
parameters. 


Table  5:  Single  Image  Detector  Optimal  Selected  Operating  Parameters 


Factor  Name 

Levels 

Mahalanbois  Distance  (squared)  Threshold 

600 

Principal  Components  Retained 

12 

Lambda 

15 

Pixel  Memory 

8  lines 

Anomaly  Detection  Threshold 

16% 
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Running  the  online  clustering  algorithm  with  these  parameters  resulted  in  both 
poor  detector  performance  and  relatively  poor  clustering  behavior.  A  summary  of 
detector  performance  is  shown  in  Figure  43.  The  results  of  the  selected  detector  (8  lines 
and  16%  threshold)  are  shown. 


Figure  43:  ROC  Summary  Plot  (Table  5  Settings) 

The  complete  results  for  all  images  are  presented  in  Appendix  C.  Figure  49 

provides  numerical  summaries.  Figures  between  Figure  50  and  Figure  66,  inclusive, 

provide  graphical  depictions  of  the  image,  the  clustering,  the  anomaly  truth  mask,  a  map 

of  the  anomalies  declared  by  the  algorithm,  a  direct  comparison  of  the  truth  mask  and  the 

anomalies  declared,  a  ROC  curve  of  the  100  possible  detectors  used  on  the  image,  a 

histogram  of  cluster  membership,  and  a  plot  showing  the  number  of  clusters  present  in 

the  algorithm  as  the  image  was  processed.  For  the  direct  comparison,  blue  indicates  a 
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true  negative,  yellow  a  true  positive,  orange  a  false  negative  and  red  a  false  positive.  In 
the  anomaly  truth  mask,  yellow  indicates  an  anomaly,  blue  a  background,  and  red  a  pixel 
that  has  not  be  determined  as  either  for  ground  truth  (these  pixels  are  not  counted  toward 
error  rates).  Blue  and  red  in  the  anomaly  declaration  map  denote  background  and 
anomaly  declarations  respectively.  The  images  are  based  on  the  detector  circled  in  red  on 
the  ROC  curve  plot. 

The  18th  image  is  an  AVIRIS  image  of  the  Virgin  Islands  from  flight  05 121 9t0 1 
courtesy  NASA/JPL-Caltech.  The  imaging  system  is  different  than  HYDICE,  and  has 
different  frequencies  and  a  different  number  of  bands,  but  the  same  numbered  bands 
(with  their  different  frequencies)  from  this  imaging  system  were  retained  for  processing 
for  comparison.  Clustering  and  anomaly  detection  appear  comparable. 

Running  the  algorithm  with  the  parameters  suggested  by  the  preliminary 
experiments  in  this  chapter  with  a  mid-range  detector  and  the  standard  BIC  setting  of 
lambda=T  produced  the  results  shown  in  Appendix  D.  Figure  68  summarizes  the 
perfonnance  on  the  individual  images  and  the  figures  from  Figure  69  to  Figure  85, 
inclusive  provide  the  graphical  results.  Table  6  summarizes  the  operating  parameters. 


Table  6:  Preliminary  Experimentation  Suggested  Operating  Parameters 


Factor  Name 

Fevels 

Mahalanbois  Distance  (squared)  Threshold 

225 

Principal  Components  Retained 

15 

Farnbda 

1 

Pixel  Memory 

5  lines 

Anomaly  Detection  Threshold 

10% 

The  detector  perfonnance  and  clustering  behavior  appears  substantially  improved 
over  the  Table  5  settings,  though  the  algorithm  did  require  slightly  more  time  to  execute, 
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on  average,  across  the  various  images.  The  algorithms  performance  under  these 
parameters  demonstrates  three  major  contributions.  First,  the  use  of  the  preliminary 
experiments  to  determine  likely  behavior  of  this  clustering  algorithm  is  shown  to  be 
effective.  Second  the  feasibility  of  clustering  a  hyperspectral  image  in  the  principal 
component  subspace  as  the  image  is  being  collected  is  shown  to  be  possible.  Finally,  the 
concept  of  anomaly  detection  as  a  byproduct  of  online  clustering,  is  shown  to  have 
practical  potential. 


Figure  44:  ROC  Summary  Plot  (Table  6  Settings) 

Split  Cluster  Behavior 

The  split-cluster  code  was  found  to  be  sufficiently  computationally  intensive  as  to 
preclude  its  detailed  exploration,  for  use  in  the  final  code,  though  a  few  exploratory 
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experiments  were  run  with  it  enabled.  Table  7  shows  the  parameters  with  split  cluster 
enabled,  which  produced  the  clustering  in  Figure  45  of  image  6.  This  run  required  just 
over  73  minutes  to  complete,  in  stark  contrast  to  around  one  minute  for  processing 
without  the  split  cluster  option  enabled.  Preliminary  behavior  with  regard  to  the  total 
number  of  clusters  produced  appears  to  be  independent  of  the  setting  of  the  Mahalnaobis 
distance  threshold,  when  both  split  cluster  and  merge  cluster  options  are  enabled. 


Table  7:  Settings  for  Runs  with  Split  Cluster  Enabled 


Factor  Name 

Levels 

Mahalanbois  Distance  (squared)  Threshold 

225 

Principal  Components  Retained 

15 

Lambda 

400 

Pixel  Memory 

5  lines 

Anomaly  Detection  Threshold 

10% 

The  clustering  behavior  is  visually  very  good.  The  road  on  the  bottom  of  the 
image  is  well  defined  across  the  entire  image,  and  all  anomalies  are  in  clusters  with  other 
anomalies  with  similar  signatures.  The  complete  set  of  descriptive  plots  for  this 
clustering  is  shown  in  Figure  87. 
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While  the  potential  need  to  calculate  the  principal  components  online  was 
mentioned  earlier,  the  problem  was  essentially  assumed  away  for  the  purposes  of  this 
project.  To  provide  some  indication  as  to  the  sensitivity  of  the  clustering  method  to  the 
actual  principal  components  used,  an  image  with  a  forest  background  was  processed 
using  principal  components  formed  using  only  sand  from  a  desert  image,  for  a  complete 
mismatch  between  the  principal  component  space  and  the  image  content.  The  results  are 
shown  in  Appendix  F,  Figure  88.  A  detailed  view  of  the  clustering  in  the  image  can  be 
seen  in  Figure  46.  The  clustering  behavior  appears  to  be  mostly  unaffected  by  the  use  of 
the  incorrect  principal  components,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  clustering  of  the 
anomalies  in  the  image. 
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Figure  46:  Clustering  of  Image  6  with  Sand  Generated  Principal  Components  (Table  7  Settings) 
Summary 

This  chapter  has  presented  the  results  of  the  preliminary  experiments  that  showed 
both  the  inadequacy  of  the  Euclidean  distance  for  this  clustering  application,  and  the 
stability  of  the  behavior  of  the  Mahalanobis  distance.  The  experiments  also  produced  a 
set  of  parameters  likely  to  produce  desirable  clustering  behaviors.  These  parameters 
produced  visually  reasonable  clustering  behaviors  when  used  across  17  typical 
hyperspectral  images.  An  optimization  using  a  single  image  produced  remarkable 
detection  accuracy  for  anomalies  in  that  image,  but  failed  to  produce  a  robust  set  of 
parameters  for  use  in  other  images  for  both  clustering  and  anomaly  detection.  While  the 
performance  of  the  rudimentary  detectors  demonstrated  was  not  eye  watering,  it  was 
sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  anomaly  detection  as  a  byproduct  of  the  online 
clustering  algorithm. 
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V.  Conclusions  and  Recommendations 


Chapter  Overview 

This  chapter  highlights  the  key  results  and  contributions  of  this  research  project 
and  discusses  the  significance  of  those  contributions.  It  then  proceeds  to  recommend  a 
number  of  areas  for  future  research  consideration. 

Conclusions  of  Research 

The  first  major  conclusion  of  this  project  is  the  superiority  of  Mahalanobis 
distance  to  Euclidean  distance  when  clustering  hyperspectral  imagery  pixels  in  the 
principal  component  subspace.  More  generally,  by  defining  a  repeatable  set  of 
experiments  for  exploring  the  behavior  of  common  signatures  in  the  subspace,  and 
demonstrating  the  efficacy  of  their  results,  this  project  has  shown  that  is  possible  to 
evaluate  certain  characteristics  of  a  domain  and  determine  an  estimate  of  the  types  of 
distances  and  parameter  settings  that  could  be  used  effectively  for  this  type  of  clustering 
algorithm  before  actually  using  the  algorithm  on  data  from  the  domain  itself.  This  would 
allow  the  extension  of  the  online  algorithm  to  other  domains,  such  as  computer 
networking,  with  a  solid  estimate  of  operating  parameters  in  those  domains  after  the 
generation  of  a  few  basic  plots  using  some  example  data  that  might  be  available.  A 
byproduct  of  this  aspect  to  the  research  was  the  identification  of  specific  anomaly 
behavior  in  the  principal  component  subspace  that  could  be  used  to  develop  both  image 
analysis  tools  and  potentially  a  class  of  ensemble  detectors. 

The  second  major  conclusion  of  this  project  is  the  feasibility  of  a  reasonably  fast 
online  clustering  algorithm  for  use  with  hyperspectral  imagery.  While  somewhat 
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sensitive  to  the  parameter  settings,  it  is  clearly  possible  to  perfonn  clustering  as  the  image 
is  collected,  and  to  use  this  clustering  to  support  anomaly  detection 

The  final  conclusion  of  this  project  is  the  potential  to  perfonn  anomaly  detection 
as  a  byproduct  of  clustering  in  an  online  clustering  algorithm.  The  implementation  of  a 
set  of  rudimentary  detectors,  based  on  the  behavior  of  the  online  clustering  algorithm, 
lays  the  foundation  for  further  cluster  based  outlier  work  in  hyperspectral  imagery. 

Significance  of  Research 

As  discussed  in  Chapter  2,  operational  considerations  drive  the  need  for  a  method 
to  detect  anomalies  in  hyperspectral  imagery  as  the  image  is  being  collected.  Common 
detection  methods  are  improved  by  the  use  of  clustering,  but  an  online  detection  method 
requires  an  online  clustering  algorithm  to  reap  the  benefits  provided  by  clustering.  This 
project  has  shown  both  the  feasibility  of  online  clustering  in  hyperspectral  imagery,  and 
the  feasibility  of  a  rudimentary  class  of  detector  based  on  clustering.  Further,  key 
observations  about  the  behavior  of  common  hyperspectral  signatures  in  the  principal 
component  subspace  can  support  future  detector  and  image  processing  work,  as  well  as 
potential  detector  development  for  other  domains. 

Recommendations  for  Future  Research 

Several  areas  are  recommended  for  future  research  based  on  the  results  seen  in 
this  project. 

One  of  the  main  areas  of  future  research  would  be  the  refinement  of  detector  and 
clustering  parameters,  potentially  through  the  use  of  a  robust  parameter  designed 
experiment.  Also,  the  numerous  measures  of  perfonnance  for  the  algorithm  suggest  that 
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some  work  should  be  done  toward  detennining  the  relative  importance  of  speed,  the 
various  components  of  accuracy,  and  other  potentially  important  characteristics  such  as 
desirable  number  of  clusters  produced  by  the  algorithm.  Particularly  with  regard  to  the 
desired  number  of  clusters,  this  project  has  performed  a  demonstration  which  sought  to 
also  place  anomalies  into  separate  clusters  from  the  background.  If  this  task  is  not  a 
requirement,  or  useful  for  a  given  application,  the  possibility  of  clustering  in  a  much 
lower  dimensional  space,  perhaps  as  few  as  two  principal  components,  should  be 
explored.  Additionally,  a  separate  data  set  with  known  clustering  would  allow  for  an 
evaluation  of  the  clustering  accuracy. 

Another  area  of  suggested  worked,  is  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  algorithm  to 
reduce  the  execution  time.  Several  possibilities  are  immediately  evident. 


•  As  implemented,  the  algorithm  does  not  store  the  natural  log  of  the 
detenninant  of  the  covariance  matrix,  resulting  it  the  recalculation  of  this 
value  multiple  times  as  each  pixel  is  read.  Calculating  this  value  a  single 
time  then  storing  it  would  be  preferable,  and  would  save  an  0(d3) 
detenninant  operation. 

•  As  implemented,  a  linear  search  across  all  clusters  occurs  after  each 
pixel  is  read.  If  the  clusters  could  be  indexed  into  a  tree  structure,  the 
0(c)  search  step  could  be  reduced  to  0(log(c))  step.  Additionally,  given 
the  spatial  correlation  present  in  images,  and  the  potential  for  clear 
separation  between  clusters,  the  search  could  be  designed  to  start  with 
the  cluster  to  which  the  last  point  was  added,  and  could  stop  at  the  first 
cluster  where  the  Mahalanobis  distance  falls  below  a  certain  threshold. 

If  similar  or  improved  clustering  results  could  be  achieved  with  this 
method,  the  speed-up  would  be  substantial. 

•  When  implemented,  the  use  of  k-means  to  check  whether  or  not  to  split  a 
cluster  at  each  steps  becomes  computationally  prohibitive.  Using  k- 
means  at  various  intervals,  or  at  key  points  to  check  clusters  (such  as 
when  the  cluster  first  doubles  in  size  after  forming  a  valid  covariance 
matrix),  could  reduce  the  computational  cost  but  still  retain  the  benefits 
of  including  a  split  cluster  step. 
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•  Lastly,  the  deletion  of  pixels  as  they  “age  out”  during  the  algorithm 
could  both  change  the  behavior  of  the  algorithm  and  speed  up  the  use  of 
k-means  when  assessing  a  cluster  for  splitting.  This  feature  should  be 
fully  implemented  in  the  algorithm  in  the  future. 

The  behavior  of  the  Euclidean  rules  used  prior  to  the  fonnation  of  a  valid 
covariance  matrix  could  be  explored  further,  and  an  alternative  method  might  be  possible. 
Euclidean  distances  have  been  demonstrated  to  be  inappropriate  for  clustering  in  the 
space,  so  an  alternative  initial  distance  measure  might  improve  perfonnance  overall. 

Another  related  area  would  involve  the  exploitation  of  having  various  outliers  in 
the  same  cluster.  Spatial  methods  of  anomaly  detection,  which  seek  to  use  both  context 
and  spatial  data  to  find  anomalous  features,  could  potentially  reap  a  benefit  from  having 
anomalous  pixels  with  similar  signatures,  already  grouped  together  spectrally.  Were  a 
stereo  or  multi-static  hyperspectral  dataset  available,  the  clustering  could  even  be 
potentially  used  as  a  consistency  measure  that  takes  advantage  of  spatial  correlation  in 
images  for  voxel  coloring  as  described  by  (Waddell,  2003). 

For  this  project,  a  global  principal  component  analysis  has  been  used,  under  the 
assumption  that  either  an  online  PCA  method  could  be  implemented  to  address  issues 
with  changes  occurring  in  the  image  that  might  change  the  principal  component  structure. 
This  area  should  be  addressed  in  future  work.  A  closely  related  area  is  the  use  of  local 
rather  than  global  dimensionality  reduction,  which  might  allow  each  cluster  to  have  a 
separate  set  of  principal  components.  Alternatively,  a  single  set  of  principal  component 
transfonns  applicable  to  a  wide  range  of  images  might  be  possible,  and  should  be  further 
explored. 
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For  clustering,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  DBSCAN  algorithm  has  been 
implemented  for  HSI  processing.  A  feasibility  demonstration  of  this  algorithm  to  this 
domain  could  prove  useful. 

The  algorithm  should  be  assessed  for  applicability  to  other  domains,  such  as 
anomalous  process  detection  in  computer  security  applications  where  speed  is  important 
and  online  clustering  may  be  useful.  The  demonstration  of  the  utility  of  the  Mahalanobis 
distance  measure  for  use  in  computer  security  by  (Shilland,  2009),  gives  an  indication 
that  the  algorithm  might  be  applicable  to  this  domain. 

The  image  processing  tool  suggested  in  Chapter  4  should  be  implemented  and 
used  to  explore  the  behavior  in  the  higher  dimension  principal  components.  This  may 
yield  a  new  method  of  anomaly  detection  in  the  principal  component  subspace. 

Summary 

This  chapter  has  reviewed  key  results  and  contributions  of  this  research  project 
and  made  numerous  recommendations  for  further  research  in  the  area  of  online  clustering 
and  anomaly  detection  in  hypersepctral  imagery. 
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Figure  47:  Summary  Results  for  Lambda  =1,  10,  15,  20,  25,  30,  &  35 
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Figure  48:  Detector  Performance  for  Lambda=l 
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Figure  49:  Summary  of  Clustering  Performance  (Table  5  Settings) 
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Figure  50:  Image  1  Results  (Table  5  Settings) 
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Figure  51:  Image  2  Results  (Table  5  Settings) 
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Figure  52:  Image  3  Results  (Table  5  Settings) 
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Figure  53:  Image  4  Results  (Table  5  Settings) 


Figure  54:  Image  5  Results  (Table  5  Settings) 


Figure  55:  Image  6  Results  (Table  5  Settings) 
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Figure  56:  Image  7  Results  (Table  5  Settings) 
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Figure  57:  Image  8  Results  (Table  5  Settings) 
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Figure  58:  Image  9  Results  (Table  5  Settings) 
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Figure  59:  Image  10  Results  (Table  5  Settings) 
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Figure  60:  Image  11  Results  (Table  5  Settings) 
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Figure  61:  Image  12  Results  (Table  5  Settings) 
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Figure  62:  Image  13  Results  (Table  5  Settings) 


Figure  63:  Image  14  Results  (Table  5  Settings) 
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Figure  64:  Image  15  Results  (Table  5  Settings) 


Figure  65:  Image  16  Results  (Table  5  Settings) 
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Figure  66:  Image  17  Results  (Table  5  Settings) 
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Figure  67:  Image  18  Results  (Table  5  Settings) 
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Figure  68:  Summary  of  Clustering  Performance  (Table  6  Settings) 


Figure  69:  Image  1  Results  (Table  6  Settings) 
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Figure  70:  Image  2  Results  (Table  6  Settings) 
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Figure  71:  Image  3  Results  (Table  6  Settings) 
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Figure  72:  Image  4  Results  (Table  6  Settings) 
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Figure  73:  Image  5  Results  (Table  6  Settings) 
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Figure  74:  Image  6  Results  (Table  6  Settings) 
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Figure  75:  Image  7  Results  (Table  6  Settings) 


Figure  76:  Image  8  Results  (Table  6  Settings) 
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Figure  77:  Image  9  Results  (Table  6  Settings) 
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Figure  78:  Image  10  Results  (Table  6  Settings) 


Figure  79:  Image  11  Results  (Table  6  Settings) 


Figure  80:  Image  12  Results  (Table  6  Settings) 
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Figure  81:  Image  13  Results  (Table  6  Settings) 
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Figure  82:  Image  14  Results  (Table  6  Settings) 
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Figure  83:  Image  15  Results  (Table  6  Settings) 
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Figure  84:  Image  16  Results  (Table  6Table  6Table  5  Settings) 


Figure  85:  Image  17  Results  (Table  6  Settings) 


Figure  86:  Image  18  Results  (Table  6  Settings) 
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Figure  87:  Image  6  Results  with  Split  Cluster  Enabled  (Table  7  Settings) 
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Figure  88:  Image  6  Results  with  Sand  Generated  Principal  Components  (Table  6  Settings) 
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Online  Cluster  Analysis  Supporting  Real-Time 
Anomaly  Detection  in  Hyperspectral  Imagery 


RESEARCH  OBJECTIVE: 

•  Implement  an  online  clustering  algorithm  that  can  support  real 
time  anomaly  detection 


Hyperspectral  Images  contain  hundreds  of  correlated  bands.  Non¬ 
natural  objects  have  distinct  signatures  ,  which  allow  them  to  be 
detected  in  hyperspectral  images.  This  detection  can  be  enhanced 
or  performed  by  clustering,  but  online  detection  methods  require 
online  clustering  to  benefit  from  this  enhancement. 


SUBSPACE  CHARACTERIZATION 


Consistent  gap  in 
Mahalanobis  distance 
between  similar  and 
different  signatures 
allows  for  a  constant  set 
of  parameters  for  online 
clustering 
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EXAMPLE  CLUSTERING  RESULTS 
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Hyperspectral  image  processing  requires  the  use  of  a  subspace  to 
deal  with  the  high  correlation  between  bands.  Principal  component 
analysis  (PCA)is  often  used,  and  exhibits  features  that  allow  for 
online  clustering  using  Mahalanobis  distances 


DETECTOR  SUMMARY  RESULTS 


A  rudimentary  detector  based  on  cluster  counts 
showed  promising  results  across  15  images 


_ 
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OTHER  RESULTS 


Anomalies  in  the  Principal  Component  Space  appear  to  uniquely  register  separately 
from  the  background  on  a  component  by  component  basis,  potentially  forming  the 
basis  for  an  ensemble  detection  method  or  GUI  for  analyst  in  the  individual  higher 
dimensional  principal  components. 
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